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TENNYSON. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


In the quiet village rectory of Somersby, Lin- 
colnshire, between the Humber and the Wash, and 
not remote from the German ocean, whose waves 
incessantly 


“Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea,” 


and where as an enraptured and dreamy lad he had 
often seen 


“The stately ships go on ; 
To their haven under the hill,” 


that Alfred Tennyson was born August 5, 1809. 

It was in the semi-rural surroundings of this 
region that the boy, in his walks through lane and 
copse and grove came to know every bird and in- 
sect, the orchestral music of the hedge-row, and 
the musical ripple “in little sharps and trebles” 
of the brook, that one finds interspersed through- 
out his poems almost down to the last, and that 
brings them close to the popular heart. 


His clerical father schooled him in the Odes of - 


Horace as well as in the Hymns of the Church, and 
probably gave his boyish mind that bent towards 
poetry that it never lost for over three-score 
years. At the early age of eight he began to 
versify ; at fourteen had moved along the tempting 
pathway of poetry. with eager heart; and at nine- 
teen had received a gold medal at Cambridge for 
his poem in blank verse—“Timbuctoo.” 

Dean Farrar tells us of the legend at Cam- 
bridge,—though he rather doubts its authenticity, 
—that one of the examiners of verse in the, com- 
petition wrote on the outer leaf of “Timbuctoo” 
the letters “V. Q.,” which he meant for “very 
queer,” but the other examiners construed these 
letters as “V. G.”—“very good,” and awarded 
Tennyson the medal. 

Tennyson was not favored with'an early and 
enthusiastic recognition of his poetical ability. In 
fact, he had to fight for it. His first attempts at 
publication were extensively derided by the 
critics. Very contemptible personal letters were 
sent him disparaging his efforts. Even the 
Times made sport of him. It reads strangely to- 
day that though engaged to Miss Sellwood fdr 
many years, his income was so slender that he could 
not take her as wife until he was forty-one. 

What he suffered throughout this long novitiate 
no one knew but himself, though not a few of his 
friends suspected it; though his reticence forbade 
any reference to it by them. Of a peculiarly 
sensitive nature, and shy as a doe, these years of 
waiting must have beeen very trying. The ex- 
perience would have discouraged some aspirants 
for popular regard, but not Tennyson. He had a 
fortitude, quiet and retiring though he was, that 
was bound in the end to win. 

In 1842 the wind veered. At first there were 
but kindly zephyrs of approbation, but these 
grew into favorable currents carrying his poetic 


bark towards fame. By ’45 he was almost uni- 
versally acknowledged as a great poet. One 
thousand dollars a year was voted him from the 
public funds. “The Princess’ and other verse 
commanded favor. Then came “In Memoriam,” 
and his place was won. The Prince Consort al- 
lowed England to know that he esteemed “In 
Memoriam” one of the greatest poems ever writ- 
ten. But it did not need any commendation of 
royalty to make it acceptable. There was an in- 
herent royalty in its theme, its philosophy, its 
measures. Innumerable letters came to him 
freighted with profound personal gratitude and ap- 

preciation. ; 

In 1850, upon the death of Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son was made poet-laureate, and Englishmen ev- 
erywhere approved the appointment. Could 
one have seen the signatures to the letters of 
congratulation that lay on his cabinet, he would 
have seen such names as Browning, “George 
Eliot,”” Matthew Arnold, Kingsley, Dickens, Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, Macaulay, Ruskin, Cardinal 
Newman, and many others equally notable. 

The change from the earlier years of neglect and 
criticism would have turned some men’s heads, 
but not his. He remained the same unassuming, 
modest man as before, and to the end of his illus- 
trious career. . Dean Farrar writes of his being 
made “Lord Tennyson,” and says: “I witnessed 
the grand and simple dignity with which he ad- 
vanced to sign his name on the list of peers. 
Never was a man less elated with the pride which 
more vulgar natures might have displayed, even 
against their will, A noble name could add but 
little lustre to a character so natural, so manly, and 
so noble as that of this great teacher of his age.” 
It was in keeping with his own words in “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” :— 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Tennyson had a marvelous command of the 
English language. But few poets excelled him in 
his mastery of rhyme. In the use of simile he was 
the peer of the Hebrew prophet, Isaiah. 


“Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes divine, 

Like little clouds sun-fringed, are thine, 
Ever-varying Madeline.” 


A high moral purpose runs through all his verse, 
and yet without any preachment. His sturdy 
patriotism endeared him to his countrymen. He 
loved England,— 

“Broad-based upon her peoples’ will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 
How real he has made the time of King Arthur by 
his “Idylls of the King”! And what virility in his 
“Charge of the Light Brigade”! Few poets have 
been more widely honored by being quoted. 

Tennyson appeals to a wide circle of readers 

through the diversity of his themes. Because of 
this he is the most popular British poet of the 
Victorian era. The philosopher turns naturally 
to “In Memoriam” ; and the historian to the “Idylls 
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of the King.” “The Princess” and “Locksley 
Hall” are prime favorites with many. The rustic 
appreciates the sketch of “The Northern Farmer.” 
The men of the sea need no translator for “Enoch 
Arden.” The soldier’s blood is stirred by “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” Social reformers 
quote “Clara Vere de Vere.” Children’s faces 
glow with delight as they hear “The May Queen.” 
The nature lover recognizes the rippling melody 
of “The Brook” and the “Flower in the Crannied 
Wall.” The maiden of the countryside easily 
recognizes “The Miller’s Daughter.” ranks 
and conditions of men are able to find in his works 
something that makes appeal to them, and makes 
them bless his memory and laud his work. 

The most pathetic of all Tennyson’s poems, and 
one of his last, was “Crossing the Bar.” 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may theré be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark; 


August 19, 1909 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


The poet was eighty-one when these touching 
lines were penned. He was on a journey with his 
son Hallam when they came into mind, and he 
showed them to his escort after they had dined. 
The devoted son read them, and then said to his 
father: “That is the crown of your life work.” 
A few days before his death Tennyson said 
to his son: “Mind you put ‘Crossing the Bar’ 
at the end of all editions of my poems.’ That 


, wish has been scrupulously obeyed. 


Tennyson died October 6, 1892, with the light of 
the great harvest moon falling on his features as 
he passed away. The attending physician said: 
“The end was beautiful.” They laid him beside 
the great Chaucer in Westminster Abbey, with a 
pomp and solemnity unparalleled in the case of 
any other English man of letters. 


Some _ Educational 


Experiments in England. 


BY HERBERT LEATHER, 


Manchester, England. 


The abolition of the system of “payment by re- 
sults,” and the accompanying system of “cram” in 
the common schools of England, gave a stirring 
impulse to sane educational courses of instruction 
therein. The wave of progression was greatly 
stimulated by the Education Act of 1902, which 
placed all schools for the first time, upon equal 
financial Aases. 

As evidence of the comparative freedom now en- 
joyed by English teachers may be cited a recent 
pronouncement of the Board of Education: ‘The 
only uniformity of practice that thé Board of Edu- 
cation desires to see in the teaching of public ele- 
mentary schools is that each teacher shall think for 
himself, and work out for himself such methods of 
teaching as may use his powers to the best advan- 
tage and be best suited to the particular needs and 
conditions of the school. Uniformity in details of 
practice is not desirable even if it were attainable. 
The Board would strongly recommend local educa- 
tion authorities to give opportunities in one or two 
selected schools for experimental work within defi- 
nite limits. These experiments might be carriedon 
in some cases by teachers of iong experience, in 
others by younger teachers who come fresh from 
the influence of the excellent professors or lectur- 
ers in education who are now to be found in many 
of our training colleges.” 

The great cities have devoted their experimental 
energies mainly in the direction of open-air schools 
for delicate children, of founding educational cen- 
tres for the mentally backward and physically. di- 
seased, of providing ample playing spaces for 
school children, and of reclaiming the criminally 
precocious by way of industrial training. 


The great success of the first open-air school 
opened by the London County Council has caused 
a number of other authorities to hold summer 
schools for children who are unable to stand the 
strain of ordinary school life. The cost is borne in 
part by the parents who are found keenly anxious 
to secure admission for their children. The Lon- 
don authority has also a comprehensive scheme by 
means of which the public parks and historic monu- 
ments may be freely utilized by enterprising teach- 
ers for educational purposes. Provision has re- 
cently been made for the teaching of organized 
games‘during school hours on the well-equipped 
playing grounds owned by the city. 

Schools for the mentally backward have, in Lon- 
don, long passed the experimental stage ; and such 
institutions are now established in convenient cen- 
tres throughout its educational jurisdiction. When 
a very backward pupil is noted in the common 
schools, the principal teacher reports the case to 
the medical officer, who decides whether the child 
is to be transferred to the local “special 
school” centre. . When special school pupils 


attain the norMal standard of proficiency 
they are drafted to the common _ schools; 
but those who are hopelessly backward 


are retained in the special schools by law, un- 
til the age of sixteen years, i. e., three years in ex- 
cess of the legal school age of the country. 
London, in common with other progressive 
towns, introduced the medical inspection of school 
children long before it became compulsory; and 
the recent decision of the London authorities to 
establish free clinics for the immediate treatment of 
the common diseases of school children marks a 
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further extension of experimental policy under the 
specialist charge of Dr. Kerr and his colleagues of 
the medical staff. 

The most striking success has attended the 
council’s treatment of boys committed to its indus- 
trial schools for vagrancy and truancy. As an ex- 
periment, the council established agencies in South 
Wales, by means of which the youths could be 
placed in service on farms at the conclusion of their 
school courses. In almost every case it has been 
found that the boys settle down and become re- 
spectable, hard-working citizens; and in addition to 
earning their board and lodging almost 70 per cent. 
of a recent batch of young settlers were possessors 


of banking accounts at the end of their first year of, 


work. As an indication of what the “Back to the 
Land” policy may do for the unfortunate outcasts 
of city life, this experiment supplies the reformer 
with much valuable information. 

Glasgow, Birmingham, Cardiff, Liverpool, and 
Manchester have each moved definitely in the field 
of educational experiment, and the last-named 
town may be instanced as typical! of the others. 
For many years the poorer schools in Manchester 
have enjoyed in turn the privilege of a fortnight’s 
stay at a country school. The children are lodged, 
fed, and taught under ideal conditions. In addi- 
tion to their own teachers who accompany them, 
there is a special staff at the school which organ- 
izes a suitable course of nature study for the pu- 
pils. In all cases the parents of the children sub- 
scribe to the cost of the course, often by means of 
small, weekly contributions. 

So great has been the success of this country 
school that the Manchester Education Committee 
has purchased the site and buildings outright; and 
. there is every probability that the scope of the ex- 
periment will soon be very much enlarged. 

As a result of its educational experiments with 
schools for the mentally deficient, the Manchester 
authorities discovered that a certain proportion of 
the cases dealt with were quite hopeless. After be- 
ing retained in the special schools until the age of 
sixteen these unfortunatesare turnedadrift into the 
world without the means of earning sufficient to 
maintain themselves; consequently they gravitate 
to the poorhouses ; often they become the tools of 
designing persons; frequently, too, they become 
the parents of a second generation of feeble-minded 
children. Mainly through the imitiative of Miss 
Dendy of the Manchester Education Committee 
the nofable experiment at Sandlebridge, Cheshire, 
was embarked upon. 
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This is an institution standing within spacious 
grounds in the open country, where the feeble- 
minded are permanently housed. Under the direc- 
tion of skilful teachers they are taught the simple 
operations of farm and domestic work. Whole- 
some surroundings, good food, kind instructors, 
regular hours, and well-ordered routine, all con- 
duce to a normal and cheery life for the unfortu- 
nates of life who live there. This institution, by 
the labor of the inmates, is now largely self-sup- 
porting; and so successful has it proved 
that the home has already been considerably 
enlarged. 

Manchester, too, possesses a magnificent resi- 


dential school for cripples, where, amid ideal sur- 


roundings—spacious lawns and gardens, with a 
wide stretch of heavily-timbered and undulating 
country—the work of nursing and educating the 
pupils is carried out. Here the happy children 
may be seen on fine days reclining in the open air, 
taking their lessons under the sunlit sky, undis- 
turbed save by the rustling of leaves or the trilling 
melody of the lark. 

Some remarkable cures have been reported from 
this school, Swinton Hall, and the theory that 
physical improvement reacts upon the mind, and 
vice-versa, has received such startling support that 
the necessary grant for the continuation of the in- 
stitution is always freely given. Mention must 
also be made of the Dayid Lewis Colony for Epi- 
leptics, which is conducted on somewhat the same 
lines as the Sandlebridge Home. 

The institution comprises a large residential 
quarter, a model school, workshops, recreation 
grounds, a hospital, and a model farm. Here the 
residents settle permanently and live happy and 
useful lives. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
general trend of current English educational ex- 
periment is in the direction of providing special 
treatment for all who are unable to obtain any real 
advantage from the operation of the common 
school law; and that such action secures (1) the 
highest benefit for the normal children of the com- 
mon schools; (2) the fullest development possible 
for the mentally or physically backward, the feeble- 
minded, the crippled, the epileptic, the truant 
scholar, and other abnormal cases ; (3) indirectly by 
the segregation of the feeble-minded, the crimi- 
nally precocious, and the epileptic, the prevention 
of these curses from afflicting another generation. 
Only now are English educationists realizing that 
the defects of the parent are visited upon the third 
and fourth generations. 


1 know tbe solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
1 know from whence tbe airs bave blown 
whisper of the eternal sea. 
As low my fires of driftwood burn, 
bear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset ligbt, discern 
Its mirage-lifted isles of peace. 


Whittier. 
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HOW BOSTON’S PLAYGROUNDS BEGAN. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Playgrounds are now so universal, natural, in- 
evitable that it seems as if there never could have 
been a beginning to them any more than to per- 
petual motion. Doubtless they are as primeval 
as the play instinct and ancient inscriptions anent 
their dedication may yet be found in buried cities, 
though Greek athletics and English cricket fields 
may be their nearest of kin. 

The organized playground, however, in the 
modern acceptance of the term traces its growth 
from and through the desire, increasing as it 
spreads, to give children just a good time without 
too much emphasis upon education and health as 
the by-products of play. The impulse towards su- 
pervised playgrounds was also accelerated by the 
earlier movements om behalf of children who had 
never seen the country. Of course there were al- 
ways kindly people, who spasmodically sheltered 
city waifs in their farmhouses. But the first cen- 
tralized «movement by city folk, as far as Massa- 
chusetts and its centre, Boston, were concerned, 
began in 1872 with outings conducted by the 
North End mission. Then came Dr. Waldron’s 
ity picnics and Vacation Houses for Working 
Girls, which grew apace, especially under the care 
of Miss M. J. Allen, who started/the most Famous 
of the Working Girls’ Clubs and Vacation Houses 
at Princeton, Mass. 

Still, it was not until 1875 that organized pro- 
vision was made for country pleasures for children, 
who should stay away from city heat and squalor 
longer than one day. To Rev. William C. Gannett, 
D.D., then living in Boston, was due the inception 
of the Country Week, antedating by some months 
the beginning of the Fresh Air Fund in New York 
city. And yet as there is not anything wholly 
new, Dr. Gannett’s undertaking arose from an ac- 
count of what had been done in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for children. As a clergyman and the son 
of a clergyman, he knew many country ministers, 
and also had many city friends, the latter of whom 
contributed of their abundance to his plan, such 


a venture at the outset that the first summer he 


‘sent but 160 children into the country, where his 
minister friends had found some fifty families wil- 
ling to receive the boys and girls for a small price. 
Each child stayed a week, some two or three 
weeks. The next season 320 children were sent 
away, and a house for them was also rented at Ar- 
lington, Mass., where the neighbors gave furni- 
ture, groceries, a cow, and a flag. In 1877, when 
Dr. Gannett left Boston he gave his Country 
Week, as he called it,—and the name still clings 
to it,— to the Young Men’s Christian Union,where 
Rev. Charles P. Lombard assumed the director- 
ship of it. Thus the Country Week is truly the 
progenitor of lengthened outings and flourishes 
more abundantly each year. 

But as there were more children in Boston who 
never got away,something had to be done for them 
tight where they lived. So, when the Massachu- 
setts Emergency and Hygiene Association was 
established, Dr. Marie Zarzewska proposed sand 
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heaps for children. Some people smiled, others 
objected that children played enough in the dirt 
without providing it for them, as if dirt and sand 
were the same things! At last when various phil- 
anthropies which had available yards had de- 
clined to have faith in sand, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 
chairman of the committee, persuaded three small 
Unitarian missions to allow sand heaps in their 
diminutive yards, and the friends, who had given 
to the Country Week when it began, were those 
who helped these initial playgrounds and who for 
years gave to their support and to many more. 
Thus the great playground work of the country be- 
gan in 1885 in three small sand heaps at Parmenter 
street and Warrenton-street chapel and the Chil- 
dren’s mission. 

To Miss Ellen M. Tower of Lexington is due 
the honor not only of organizing and voluntarily 
supervising for years the playground work of Bos- 
ton, but of starting playgrounds in other cities and 
in other states than Massachusetts. In 1887 she 
had ten sand gardens, as she humorously called 
them, and one of them in a school yard on Wait 
street, an event in playground records, for Miss 
Tower and her committee never lost sight of their 
original purpose; to establish playgrounds in 
school yards and then to turn them over to the 
school committee. They had to work slowly, al- 
ways grateful to the firm of Waldo Brothers, who 
freely provided all the sand needed, and clean sand 
at that; there is as much difference in sand as in 
children. From an expense of $9.00 in 1887, the 
yearly cost of maintenance had increased in the 
course of ten summers to $1,688 for the daily at- 
tendance of 1,802 children through ten weeks, for 
in 1888 the school committee had granted as an ex- 
periment the use of seven school yards, and play- 
grounds had become the rivals of green fields. 

Fortunately every yard had one shady side, so 
some yards were open in the morning and others 
in the afternoon. Benches along the shady wall 
held the crippled children, happy over the revela- 
tions of transparent slates. Toys, games, books, 
songs, marching, wheelbarrows and express wag- 
ons delighted the active boys and girls. Each 
yard had two salaried matrons and an unpaid visi- 
tor or matron. The children came by hundreds 
and the policemen wondered how the ladies did it, 
until their wonder vented itself in gifts of peanuts 
and ice cream and in story telling to the boys. 

In 1889 there were eleven school playgrounds, 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen of the school committee 
championing their cause. As sympathy and ideas 
grew apace, a few Medford ladies, notably 
Mrs. M. P. Randall and Miss Bemis, in 1890 
opened a winter playroom in the Ingraham school 
on Sheafe street, for the children whom they knew 
in summer. This expanded into an all-the-year- 
round children’s home. Meanwhile, the Episcopal 
City mission, with Rev. Mr. Allen as leader, more 
and more entertained children in-doors in school 
houses and missions, the Emergency Association 
espousing out-door work. Playgrounds became 
popular. In 1899 Mayor Quincy suggested and 
the school committee gave for that year $3,000 in 
addition to sums raised by the association for play- 
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grounds under the volunteer supervision of Miss 
Tower, who kept accounts with the city as faith- 
fully as she knew the children. The maintenance 
of eighteen playgrounds and the daily attendance 
of 2,080 children made the cost of each child per 
day for ten weeks but $1.00. In 1901 $2,462.33 
were spent and 3,479 children came every day for 
nine weeks (as it proved wiser to benefit a larger 
number by giving one week less of play), this sum 
including the salaries of a superintendent, matrons, 
toys, and material. 

The so-called psychological moment had arrived 
for Miss Tower and her committee either to form 
a large playground association or to put their work 
under the sole direction and support of the school 
committee. It had become rather difficult for 
the volunteers and the committee to arrange details 
of management. How much should each contrib- 
ute? When a yard was just right for playground 
purposes, repairs on its school house often pre- 
vented its use. Plans could neither be made long 
ahead nor permanent, as the committee was a con- 
stantly changing body. Therefore, as the idea of 
playgrounds had at least been permanentaly ac- 
cepted, Miss Tower and her committee ‘handed 
over to the school committee the work they had 
initiated and maintained. Playgrounds have be- 
come a matter of even legislative authority, but no 
legislature ever forecast its action from three 
small sand heaps. 

The details of the present city school play- 
grounds differ from some of the past methods. 
Above all they cost more. Their supervisors are 
all-the-year-round teachers, a doubtful advantage, 
perhaps. The playgrounds are hygienic, yet even 
in the old days they had visiting nurses. They are 
educational and gymnastic, so were they in the 


past. Evolution has been their wise method. , 


They are firmly, permanently, progressively es- 
tablished. Still. the query arises, will the public, 
(whatever that factor is) be as individually inter- 
ested in organized playgrounds under centralized 
maintenance and authority as if they weré man- 
aged by private associations, as indeed they are in 
many cities? It is a far reach from the sympa- 
thetic insight of unofficial bodies to the issuing of 
a playground manual, yet it would be foolishly re- 
troactive and obstinate not to rejoice in the present 
management of school playgrounds. No one is 
more competent and more enthusiastically effec- 
tive than the present director, Dr. Harrington, for 
whom the children give rousing cheers and to 
whom parents are grateful in proportion to their 
awareness of the vital necessity for organized 
playgrounds, in which one of the silent methods of 
success is—Don’t give a boy a bad name. 

This retrospect should not close without brief 
mention of Charlesbank, one of Boston’s pleasant- 
est parks albeit it is opposite the city jail. It is still 
under the care of the city’s park commission, and 
may it always be! Its out-door gymnasium for 
boys was opened August 27, 1889, and for girls, 
June 1, 1891, the first open-air gymnasium for girls 
in the world. Because of the success of the volun- 
teer committee on playgrounds, the women’s and 
girls’ division of Charlesbank was placed by the 
park commission under the permanent super- 
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vision of the Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association arid so remained, until two years 
ago when the association was dissolved, though. 
Mrs. Wells and Mrs. F. H. Williams of the com- 
mittee were asked by the park commissioners to. 
still continue their supervision of the women’s. 
divison, and gladly consented to do so. Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Olmstead, the landscape architect under 
whose care Charlesbank was developed, used to 
point with pride to this division as affording proof 
of the wisdom of joint public and private control, 
Eighteen years ago spray baths and outdoor gym- 
nastics were a novelty. That first summer the 
record of attendance was 144,539. Never has it 
fallen below that number, save that as now there 
are many playgrounds Charlesbank has lost some 
of its solitary prestige. 

It is truly a picnic spot on its grassy circle, a 
running track for girl athletes, a training ground 
for girl gymnasts, a rotunda for motherly gossip, 
and a shelter for babies. A full generation has 
grown up there that now in turn sends its little 
ones to its shade. In winter the gymnasium is 
transferred to the lodge, where the children fur- 
nish their impromptu or school dramas, do gym- 
nastics or kindergarten work, and compete with 
each other in juvenile industrial work. Long live 
Charlesbank, which, best of all, is.now only one of 
many admirably equipped playgrounds under the 
wise control of the park commission. and its super-: 
intendent, Mr. John A. Pettigrew, who, better than 
most men, knows how to unite sympathy and dis- 
cipline, enthusiasm and wisdom, and love for the 
beautiful in nature wth practical utility. 


THE CIGARETTIST. 


[Copyright, 1905, by Elbert Hubbard. Printed by per- 
mission. ] 


Cigarette smokers are often active, alert, compe 
tent men. They are quick to see an opportunity 
and ready to take advantage of it, appreciative, 
sympathetic, kind. But when you see such a one, 
he is in his prime, at his best; his star is at the zen- 
ith, not on the horizon or at nadir. 

Never again will he be as much of a man as he is 
now. His future lies behind. He is not growing 
into a better man. He is not in the line of evolu- 
tion. If you want a man who will train on, flee the 
cigarettist as you would a pestilence. 

He will surely disappoint you. And the better 
and brighter your young man, the faster his descent 
to Avernus. 

Cigarette smoking is all right until the habit be- 
gins foreclosure proceedings, then Beelzebub him- 
self (prince of lawyers) cannot vacate them—you 
go to the devil’s auction. 

As a close observer of men and an employer of 
labor for over twenty-five years, I give you this: 
Never advance the pay of a cigarette smoker— 
never promote him—never depend upon him to 
carry a roll to Garcia, unless you do not care for 
Garcia and are willing to lose the roll. 

I say do not promote the cigarette smoker, for 
the time will surely come when you will rue the 
day you ever placed him in a position where he can 
plague you by doing those things which he ought 
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not, and by leaving undone those things he should 
have done. If you have cigarettists on your pay- 
toll who are doing good work, do not discharge 
them. Simply keep them as long as they are a 
profit to you, and when you find they become a 
care gently lay them off, and say you will send for 
them when you need them. And then never send 
for them. Cigarette smoking is not periodic—it 
is continuous,—a slow, insiduous, sure poison. Its 


results can be foretold as accurately as the expert 


alienist can foresee the end of incipient locomotor 
ataxia. 

‘I admit that the moral strabismus of the ciga- 
rettist is not always caused primarily by his smok- 
ing. I admit that it is a fact that the idle, slipshod, 
inert, secretive, untruthful take to the habit very 
kindly. In short, I admit that because a thing 
goes with a thing, the thing is not necessarily the 
cause of the thing. The hoodlum who hangs 
around the livery stable or country railway station, 
and is prone to the haymow habit, 
is invariably a cigarette smoker,and surely it would 
not be fair to blame his temperamental disabilities 
to cigarettes ; his trouble lies deeper. 

The cigarette smoker is not a degenerate be- 
cause he smokes cigarettes. Quite often he is a 
cigarette smoker because he is a degenerate. 

In preparing a culture bed for vice germs,do not 
omit cigarettes. Cigarettes stupefy the conscience, 
deaden the brain, place the affections in abeyance, 
and bring the beast to the surface. I am 
quite aware that cigarette smokers make 
fine distinctions between the factory prepared ar- 
ticle and those they roll with their weak, nervous 
fingers in our presence. But after a long and care- 
ful study of the subject,I can find no reason to sup- 
pose that there is any real choice in cigarette paper, 
cigarettes, or cigarettists. 

And this seems a good place to say that such 


silly tales as that cigarettes are soaked in a solution 


of opium or belladonna, or that the harm of the 
cigarette comes from the arsenic in the paper, have 
no place here. The price of opium absolutely for- 
bids its use in‘any form by cigarette makers, be- 
sides that it is not necessary—there is a sedative 
quality and poison enough in pure tobacco to an- 
swer all purposes. 

The burning of tobacco and paper together in 
proximity to the saliva distils a subtle, chemical 
poison that has its sure effects even upon the 
strongest constitution. 

_ The osmose of gases is the physical law on which 
nicotine depends to get in its work: liquids and 
gases of different densities when separated by a 
membrane always tend to mix until equilibrium is 
restored. A gas will go through a membrane 
more readily than aliquid. Smoke from a cigar or 
pipe is so strong that it irritates the lungs and sets 
up contractions, coughing, and this protects the 
lungs. But cigarette smoke is not quite strong 
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enough to irritate to the coughing point, and the 

nicotine gas when inhaled enters the circulation 
through the lung tissue. The nicotine acts specifi- 
cally on the nerves and heart, and the entire physi- 
cal organization suffers. The membrane of the 
mouth and tongue absorbs both gas and liquid, and 
nicotine affects a person even though it is not in- 
haled, but the membrane lining the mouth being 

tougher and thicker than lung tissue, the action is 
slower. . 

Chloroform has an effect many times greater 
when taken into the lungs than when taken into the 
stomach. Inhaling is the most vicious form in 
which tobacco can be used. 

Cigarette smoking begins with an effort to be 
smart. It soon becomes a pleasure—a satisfaction 
—and serves to bridge over the moment of ner- 
vousness or embarrassment. Next, it becomes a 
necessity of life, a fixed habit. 

This last stage soon evolves into a third condi- 
tion, a stage of fever and unrest—wandering of 
mind, accompanied by a loss of moral and mental 
control. And finally a flabbiness of tissue results 
from taking the smoke into the bronchial tubes 
where pure air is required to oxygenize the blood, 
and a nervous weakness follows that leaves the 
victim unprotected, and a prey to any sort of mal- 
ady or disorder to which he may be exposed or li- 
able. 

I do not make my appeal to the cigarettist him- 
self because it is of no use. He has a fixed belief 
that he is immune, and that all men are mortal but 
himself. His name is Mr. Knowitall. He 
grins at warning, laughs at the advice of his 
best friends, and turns your brotherly appeal into a 
joke. He sets his foolish little will against the 
knowledge and experience of the scientific and 
business world—all of which action is but a symp- 
tom of his paranoiac malady. 

The man who quits the cigarette habit must see 
his own folly, and convince his own mind of the ex- 
istence of the vice ere it can be eradicated. The 
trouble is in his brain. There is no salvation for 
him outside himself. There is no doubt but that 
the cigarettist is often a man of many good impul- 
ses, and over and over in his heart there sweep re- 
solves to cease all subterfuge and be true, but these 
maudlin resolves are not to be trusted any more 
than you hearken to the promises of a “dope fiend.” 
The choice between cigarettes and daily doses of 
cocaine, morphine, or bromide is very slight—all 
and each lead downward tothe grave. Dishonor, 
perfidy, disappointment, disgrace are the end of all. 

And so I close by again sounding a warning note 
to the employer of labor: place noconfidence in the 
cigarettist, never promote him—he is an irrespon- 
sible being—a defective. Love him if you can; 
pity him if you will, but give him no chance to 
clutch you with his nicotine fingers and drag you 
beneath the wave. 


> 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we stand, as in what di- 
rection we are moving. To reach the port of heaven we must sail sometimes with the 
wind, and sometimes against it—but we must sail, and not drift nor lie at anchor.— 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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COURAGE. 
BY FLORENCE EARL COATES. 


’Tis the front toward life that matters most— 
The tone, the point of view, 

The constancy that in defeat 
Remains untouched and true; 


For death in patriot_fight may be 
Less gallant than a smile, 
And high endeavor, to the gods, 


7 Seems in itself worth while! - 


—The Outlook. 
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SALARIES OF MEDICAL INSPECTORS IN AMERICA | 
AND IN ENGLAND. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES. 


The eminent Oxford authority, Dr. Osler, in 
speaking of the work of medical inspection in Eng- 
land, is quoted as saying: “If we are to have school 
inspection let us have good men to do the work 
and let us pay them well. It will demand a special 
training and a careful technique.” That the words 
of the illustrious Oxford professor have been 
, heeded in his own country, seems evident from the 
salaries paid to medical inspectors of schools in 
England. 

That this point of view has not been generally 
taken in America is only too easily discovered by 
an examination of the salary schedules of boards 
of health and and education in American cities. 
The following table gives the facts in regard to the 
number of inspectors, their salaries, and the num- 
ber of children per inspector for seventeen cit- 
ies :-— 

FACTS IN REGARD TO MEDICAL INSPECTION 


IN SEVENTEEN CITIES. 
Children Salaries 


. Medical per of 
City. State. Inspectors. Inspsctor. Inspectors. 
Boston, ¢ 80 1,085 $200 
1 9,718 2,400 
Lawrence, Mass..........0s0409 1 7,447 1,500 
Montclair, N. Jy. 4 625 305 
New Haven, Conn............. 5 3,627 240 
OFM , ps 166 8,151 1,200 
- 
Somerville, Mass............4- 7 1,581. 200 
Springfield, Mass.............. ll 964 250 
Worcester; 15 1,218 200 


A number of considerations are necessary to the 
understanding of the table. In the first place, the 
expense for salaries of inspectors is not the whole 
expense for medical inspection. In all of the cities 
expenditures for printing and incidentals are neces- 
sary,and in Boston and New Yorkthere is the very 
considerable added expense for paying large corps 
of trained nurses. It is further to be remembered 
that the inspectors in New York receive their sala- 


ries at $100 per month in return for their services 
as district physicians of the Board of Health, and 
that their duties as school physicians constitute 
only a part of their work. Again, in cities where a 
considerable number of inspectors is employed, 
they are under the supervision of chief inspectors 
who receive higher salaries. These salaries do not 
appear in the table. Still another consideration is 
that in most of these cities the doctors conduct ex- 
aminations for the detection of contagious diseases 
only, while in a few they make the much more ex- 
acting physical examinations and consequently 
fewer of them. In short, conditions vary so that 
they are not comparable on a basis of equality in 
any two cities. 

Bearing the above considerations in mind, a 
study of the table becomes possible. The number 
of children per inspector varies from 477 in, Woon- 
socket, R. I., to more than twenty times that num- 
ber, or 9,718 in Camden, N. J., but the Woonsocket 
inspectors receive an annual remuneration of $50 
per vear apiece, while the inspector in Camden re- 
ceives $2,400. These two cities also mark the ex- 
tremes in the size of salary paid. 

Of course, many cities having systems of medical 
inspection do not appear in the table, and some of 
them represent still greater extremes. In many 
places the work is carried on by volunteer workers 
without remuneration. The towns of Shelburne 
and Littleton, Mass., pay their school physicians 
$25 per year. The committee appointed by the 
school board of Harrisburg, Pa., to investigate and 
report on medical inspection reported in April, 
1908, that twenty-four cities replied to their ques- 
tions as to the per capita cost of medical inspection. 
The answers ranged from $.00} to $1.22. 

In decided contrast to the salaries paid in Ameri- 
can cities are those of medical inspectors in Eng- 
land. The English law has but recently been put 
into operation and the English newspapers have 
contained many articles of the meetings of county 
councils, where new organizations were discussed 
and salaries decided upon. It is both interesting 
and instructive to note the results of some of these 
meetings. 

In Northampton two inspectors have been ap- 
pointed at salaries of $1,500 apiece per year. In 
North Cumberland county it is estimated that there 
are 11,500 children to be examined. To do this 
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work, two medical inspectors—one a man and the 
other a woman—have been appointed. They re- 
ceive $1,200 apiece, besides travelling expenses, 
and a clerk has been appointed to do the clerical 
work. An amendment introduced for the purpose 
of paying the woman doctor less than the man was 
defeated. The county of Guildford has employed 
a chief medical officer at $3,000, to be increased by 
annual increments to $4,000, and four assistants 
who are to receive $1,250 each. Each of these of- 
ficials receives in addition $200 for travelling ex- 
penses. Stafford employs a senior medical officer 
at $1,515 and three junior women inspectors at $1,- 
250, to be increased by annual increments to §1,- 
500. These officers also receive $2 for subsistence 
for each night they are forced to spend away from 
home. They are also -supplied with a clerk who 
receives $405. In the West Riding district it is es- 
timated that there are 50,000 children to be exam- 
ined. The total cost of this work has been calcu- 
lated at $25,000. Of this sum, $17,500 is to be de- 
voted to salaries, $4,000 to expenses, and $1,000 to 
equipment. Many advertisements have appeared 
in The Lancet of young surgeons with some expe- 
rience in children’s hospitals who are willing to un- 
dertake the work at salaries ranging from $1,250 to 
$4,500 per year. 

It is to be remarked, too, in considering these 
English salaries that the amounts paid represent 
relatively greater salaries than would the same 
sums in America. The English law also requires 
but three examinations in the course of the school 
life of the child, whereas the statute of Massachu- 
setts, where the standard salary of a school physi- 
cian is $200 per year, requires that such a complete 
physical examination of each child be made every 
year. 

In both England and Germany arrangements are 
often made in regard to payments for medical in- 
spection, which might well be studied with a view 
to their introduction in America. In England it is 
not uncommon to pay according to the work done, 
rather than to decide on any fixed amount. Thus 
physicians in Derbyshire submitted an estimate to 
the county council for conducting physical exami- 
nations of pupils at the rate of 2s. 10d. per head; in 
Worcestershire the price agreed upon was Is. 8d. 
per head. Inthe county of Somerset the physi- 
cians receive 1s. 3d. for each pupil in the rural dis- 
tricts and 1s. in the urban districts. In the North 
Riding and Yorkshire districts the arrangement is 
that the medical officer shall receive 1s. per child 
for physical examinations, with the addition of one 
pound a school in rural districts. 

In summing up the problems of administration 
which relate to expense, it can only be said that in 
this, as in all other branches of organized endeavor, 
cost varies with the extent and kind of work done. 
If a system of medical inspection is to be efficient 
and effective for any considerable length of time, it 
is clear that adequate salaries must be paid to those 
in charge of the work. Efficient work cannot long 
be expected from volunteers, and perhaps even less 
will it be given by physicians who receive a bare 
pittance in return for their time and skill. Perma. 
nent efficiency will require skilled workers, careful 
administration, and adequate remuneration. 
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THOSE WHO WON’T SEE. 
BY HELEN KELLER. 


You are so accustomed to light that I fear you 
will stumble when I try to guide you through the 
land of darkness and silence. My hand is to me 
what your hearing and sight are to you. I am told 
that the glance of a beloved eye thrills one from a 
distance, but there is no distance in the touch of a 
beloved hand. 

Some hands when they clasp yours bubble over 


with gladness. The handshake of some people, 


makes you think of accident or sudden death. 

I have clasped the hands of some rich ‘people, 
who spin not and toil not,and yet are not beautiful. 
Beneath their soft, smooth roundness what a chaos 
of undeveloped character! 

As there are many beauties of the face, so the 
beauties of the hand are many. People control 
their countenances, but the hand is under no such 
restraint. 

Sometimes it seems as if the very substance of 
my flesh were so many eyes looking out at will 
upon a world new-created every day. 

I know by smell the kind of a house we enter. 

I have walked with people whose eyes are full of 
light, but who see nothing in wood, sea, or sky, 
nothing in city streets, nothing in books. Whata 
witless masquerade is this seeing! 

They have the sunlight, the morning skies, the 
purple of distant hills, yet their souls voyage 
through this enchanted world with a barren stare. 

—The World We Live In. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND MORALITY. 
BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


I recall a heart-broken mother who came to me 
in tears telling me that her little Billie had been ar- 
rested for stealing a bicycle. She insisted that the 
boy was looked after and such conduct was unac- 
countable upon the theory of home neglect or 
training. The boy stood well in his classes at 
school. He naturally associated with the boys in 
the neighborhood, and the leader of his gang had 
been sent by his father, a faro dealer and gambler, 
to the saloon for liquor at various times. On a 
Sunday afternoon when the gang was together, the 
leader having been sent by his father to the saloon 
for a flask of whiskey, he tarried on the way home 
with the boys assembled in the alley, and out of 
pure banter, perhaps, he “double-dared” any fellow 
to take a “swig” out of the bottle; and since no boy 
likes to be double-dared, of course everybody 
took a drink. The crowd became more or less in- 
toxicated, for one dare led to another, and one or 
two drinks is enough to affect the mind of a twelve- 
year-old child. The boys who were not affected 
declared that the liquor burned them so that they 
were unable to swallow it. In leaving the alley it 
was proposed that they steal the bicycle on-the curb 
and sell it for money to get drinks more acceptable 
to the gang. When they appropriated the bicycle 
the policeman stepped-into the case for the first 
time,—though it was against the law for the boy to 
enter a saloon or purchase liquor,—and arrested 
them for the theft of the wheel. All of these chil- 
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View southeast in the quadrangles—The building of the University Press is in the foreground; above it Cobb Lecture Hall, 
Graduate Hall, and Middle Divinity. Haskell Oriental Museum is seen beyond Cobb. The Law Building stands in the centre 
of the picture, To the left of it are the Women’s Halls, the Walker Museum, and the School of Education. Back of the Law 
Building is the Midway Plaisance, and in the distance, Lake Michigan. 


dren were guilty of immorality and were regular 
attendants at the public school. 

When we begin to place the responsibility we 
must divide it between the public official who tol- 
erated lawlessness, the home, and the school that 
had failed to strengthen the characters of the boys 
so as to resist temptation, and the business man 
who set the bad example. Of course, the chief dif- 
ficulty was in the home and the failure of ‘the school 
to make good the shortcomings of the home. The 
most common prayer of the Master was “Lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from evil.” The 
public official by his own action certainly violated 
that injunction, which of course did not mean that 
the mere leading into temptation was an excuse for 
crime, for the prayer was also an admission of the 
inherent nature of human character that needs to 
be strengthened against evil by moral training— 
through the heart and conscience. In all of these 
cases, had the boys been properly trained in the 
home or the school they would have resisted temp- 
tation and have avoided evil. None of us is so 
strong but that we fall into evil at some time in our 
lives. The extent of our sin depends upon the 
strength of our character, ‘ 

—The Housekeeper, 


GREAT LIBRARY MOVEMENT, 


Librarian Charles F. Lummis of Los Angeles’ is 
doing more than any other librarian of whom we 
know to carry the library to all the people. It is 
an easy matter to get women to read _ story-books. 


_and to get individuals to consult it on special inter- 


ests, but there are vast numbers in special classes 
who make no use of the library whatever. 

To meet this condition Mr. Charles F. Lummis 
has sent the following circular to several of these 
classes :-— 

To every street railway man (8,000); to every 
business man (3,000); to every postoffice employee 
(340). In this way he is to cover the entire city by 
classes. 

“This city supports a public library—now four- 
teenth in size in the United States and first in ac- 
tivity. What are YOU getting out of it? 

“This library of 126,000 volumes is something 
more than ‘a place for women and children to get 
story-books without paying for them.’ It is also 
a great centre for study not only for pleasure but 
for profit ; and is used by thousands not only for lit- 
erature and art but for mining, electrical engineer- 
ing, irrigation, and every other department of ap- 
plied science and business, 
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“This library has things which would be useful to 
you in your business. Anything that it hasn’t now, 
and that might be of use to you, it will be glad to 
get and put at your service. 

“A membership card is enclosed. Why not fill it 
out and become a member of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library? There are over 41,600 card holders al- 
ready. If you will let us know what interests you, 
either in your work or for your pleasure, we will 
gladly tell you what is now in stock, and will be 
glad to procure anything further that is desired. 

“This is a large and well-equipped institution, of 
high rank among American libraries. It desires to 
increase its serious usefulness to the community. 
You are one of those it would like to be useful to. 
Look into it! 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Charles F. Lummis, 
“Librarian.” 


BOOKS THAT INFLUENCED THEM. 


“The Book that Has Most Influenced Me” is the 
subject of a symposium of wide interest, which ap- 
pears in The Delineator. Edwin Markham, the 
poet, mentions nine books that have helped ‘him. 
These nine books are: Browne’s “Religio Medici,” 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus,” Emerson’s “Essays,” Thoreau’s “Wal- 
den,” Amiel’s “Journal,” Victor Hugo’s “The Man 
Who Laughs,” and “Les Miserables,” and “The 
Gospel of Jesus.” To the Gospels Mr. Markham 
deseribes the greatest influence, and he says that 
he looks on them as “the most original and radical 
writing ever given to mankind.” 

Hamilton W. Mabie finds it difficult to make a 
choice. “The Three Musketeers” entertained him 
most. In this connection he says: “As I look back 
it seems to me that the essays of Carlyle and Em- 
erson, ‘Sartor Resartus,’ ‘Hero Worship’ and ‘Na- 
ture’ and ‘Representative Men,’ did more to give 
me a view of life that was intelligible, and a deep 
and fresh feeling for the beauty and wonder of the 
world, than any other books read in the golden 
morning hour. A real book must have not only a 
real reader, but the fit hour; when the three com- 
bine a great situation is often affected in a human 
life.” 

Richard Le Gallienne, like Mr. Mabie, finds it 
difficult to choose the book that most influenced 
him. However, he says: “The impulsive, rather 
than the pondered answer is perhaps usually the 
truest, and when my time comes to lay my over- 
beating temples on a book, or to be drowned in the 
Mediterranean, the book I shall be found with will, 
I know, be the book that sprang instinctively to 
my mind when I first read the editorial question, 
‘Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas,’ 
by Walter Pater.” 

Miss Clara Barton’s answer is: “In a little chil- 
dren’s booklet I have explained my own nature— 
timid, sensitive, bashful to awkwardness, and, how, 
at that period of a dozen years og so, I chanced to 
make the acquaintance of L. N. Fowler of the 
‘Fowler Brothers,’ the earliest and then only ex- 
ponents of phrenology in the country. Mr. Fowler 
placed in my hands their well-written book and 
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brochures on phrenology, ‘the science of the 
mind.’ This carried me to another class of writ- 
ers—Spurzheim and Combe—The Constitution of 
Man.’ These became my exemplars, and ‘know 
thyself’ became my text and my study. A long 
life has passed, and so have they, but their influ- 
ence has remained.” 

Miss Jeannette L. Gilder relates how, at the age 
of twelve, she read Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobi- 
ography” and determined to be a “printer,” by 
which term she meant a journalist, anything per- 
taining to types—printer’s ink. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM A. WETZEL, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Courses of study are much more rigid in Ger- 
many than in America. Within the same school 
there are practically no electives. There is no co- 
ordination of the work of the elementary schools 
with the work of the higher schools (the Real 
Schule and Gymnasium). Here lies one of the 
chief points of difference between German and 
American school systems. In education American 
is still a synonym for opportunity, as Emerson 
said. In Germany the choice of a university course 
and a professional career must be made by the 
boy’s parents before the boy is old enough to de- 
cide for himself. In America a boy may decide to 
take a high school course after he has graduated 
from the grammar school. He may decide to go 
to college after he has graduated from the high 
school and decide on a professional career late in 
his college course or even after he has graduated 
from college. The door of opportunity is always 
open. The German system may be better for the 
nation, inasmuch as it always guarantees a body of 
trained experts. The American system coincides 
more nearly with democratic ideals. 

I think our system of education makes a good 
showing in a comparative study of this kind in the 
following respects :— 

1. The prevalence of manual training in our 
schools. 

2. A system of free education limited practi- 
cally only by the limits of the child’s capacity for 
an education. 

3. The large number of pupils receiving high 
school instruction. 

4. A more general provision for the education 
of girls in high schools and colleges. 

We can improve our work in the following re- 
spects 

1. By raising the standards of scholarship and 
method for the profession of teaching. A German 
boy taking a course which includes our high school 
course will have as his teachers university-trained 
men from the time he is eight or nine years of age. 

2. By using maps, charts, models, apparatus, 
and pictures more extensively. 

3. By enriching the common school course by 
doing science work of a more serious character 
than is generally outlined in nature study courses, 
and adding geometry and mechanical drawing to 
the work of the seventh and eighth years. 
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4. By more independent teaching and less hear- 
ing of lessons from an assigned portion of a text- 
book previously prepared. 

5. By enforcing more strictly the compulsory 
school law through the fourteenth year. 

6. By providing opportunities for trade instruc- 
tion for apprentices after the fourteenth year. 


QUEER THINGS 


ON WASTE LANDS. 
BY DR. .W W. BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

To the botanist a “waste-place” is ever an oasis. 
To it he turns his steps as a pilgrim does to Mecca 
or to Lourdes. 

By a “waste-place” is meant not a locality deso- 
lated by fire or sword, by storm or deluge, but a 
spot upon which, generally near some large city, 
rubbish is irresponsibly deposited. Every cast-off 
object ‘here finds an abiding place. Stove-pipes, 
stoves, crates, skirts, paper collars, all the flotsam 
and jetsam of civilization bring up here. The odors 
are not alwayssavory ; the region is apt tobe sunny 
and hot, but it has redeeming features which ren- 
der it fascinating. ‘Travelers go to the Guinea 
coast or the pestilential swamps of Madagascar, to 
dreary West Australia or inhospitable Sahara, un- 
deterred by savages and gases. So does the plant 
lover seek the ash-heap and dump-pile, perhaps as 
potential for evil. 

One never visits such places without finding 
something new and interesting. There come in by 
rail, waifs from far-off lands, or distant portions of 
our own. The railroad is a powerful agent in 
vegetable distribution. One’s eye will be attracted 
perhaps by a gorgeous flower. Approached this 
will prove to be some rare “escape” from a garden, 
or some wild flower from the ultra Rocky moun- 
tains or Arizona. 

Many things that belong on the western plains 
have thus been picked up. Several species of so- 
called sage, wormwood, or artemisia, are here 
found. The sticky Grindelia squarrosa, a hand- 
some, bushy, golden composite, makes itself fully 
athome. Helenium undeflorum has spread for miles 
up the yalley. Here are varieties of camomile, 
liquorice, forget-me-not, and carduus. Sometimes 
are found large beds of the pretty Convolvulus ar- 
vensis, a little, trailing morning-glory, with white 
flowers. 

Gorgeous poppies—among them the seaside 
hornal-poppy, Glauceum luteum of Europe—may 
be seen, suggesting Sussex and Cornwall in Eng- 
land. The great cotton thistle, Onopordon, is as 
common about Providence as if this were its origi- 
nal home. 

There are just now whole fields of yellow and 
white melilot or high-bush clover. It will be known 
by its spike-like sacemes of small, pea-like flowers 
and its odor of vanilla in drying. Later the “jim- 
son-weed,” or thorn-apple, abounds, and in early 
evening presents a lovely sight as its silken paril- 
lions open to the flying visitor. Milkweeds of va- 
rious kinds are abundant. 

From week to week the prospect varies, as some 
plants run their course and disappear, while others 
hasten to fruition. One needs a big tin box who 
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goes here to collect. Do not try to carry things 
home in the hand, The only sure way is by box or 
portfolio. In the absence of these, however, some- 
thing can be done» by funnels.of newspaper. The 
collector in real earnest is estopped by no small ob- 
stacles. He cultivates invention. What is essen- 
tial is something to protect his treasures from sun 
and air. Any one who can for a time brave bad 
smells and some uncanny sights, will be rewarded 
by a full receptacle. 


“THERD’S BALM-O’-GILBAD.” 


A well-known species of poplar bears the above 
name. Often it is a tall and stately tree, not unlike 
its cousin, the western cottonwood in appeafiance. 
Indeed, at first glance each may be mistaken for 
the other, but our little plant may be always known 
by its balsamic odor and sticky excretions. Few 
plants can be more readily forced in late winter, 
from the fact that it naturally blossoms early out of 
doors. The genial warmth of a house-fire, the re- 
freshing influence of water about the stems, or 
maybe, even a kindly salutation in the morning 
causes it to throw off its waterproofs. It then 
makes itself at home. 

It is pleasant to watch it tossed forth like youth- 
ful hopes, though, like these,it may be early nipped. 
The twigs apparently do not realize that they have 
been torn from the parent bough, but continue to 
discharge their duty as if they could proceed to 
fruition. They are oblivious to the fact that they 
are now mere appendages of sitnple branchlets, not 
part of a mighty tree. At first there is a mere tip- 
ping of yellow at the extremity of each bud; then 
the catkins protrude with a striking resemblance to 
certain great caterpillars. 

No one can conceive how perfectly these small 
flowers forming the tassel have been packed away 
until attention is given to the manner of folding. 
Each scaly tract which forms the coating of the 
bud is thickly varnished with a fragrant and water- 
proof balsam, and everything is as neatly packed 
away as if it were adapted to expressage. Attempt 
to imitate the process and the excellence of the 
performance will be appreciated. Moreover, if one 
is not too conceited, the thought may suggest itself 
that man is rather clumsy in manipulation, and by 
no means an adapt in packing. The fact is, that 
when one is puffed up with vanity and tasseling 
into catkins of self-conceit and vain-glory, it is 
often beneficial to cast an eye around, and note the 
superiority of the works of Nature. 


IN CLOVER. 


The genus Trifolium of botanists derives’ its 
name from the familiar three leaflets of its com- 
pound leaves. We often, in literature, see this ren- 
dered into trefoil. 

To be sure, the furtunate sometimes find a four- 
leaved variety, but the others, like the writer, pro- 
gress through life without ever seeing either lucky 
star or clover. In the same way we have looked at 
the new moon over our right shoulder for unnum- 
bered years without any striking financial conse- 
quences. 

The red clover with its fair, red-purple heads, 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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IS PRESIDENT TAFT RIGHT ? 

Fortunately there is a President now with whose 
opinions it is entirely safe to take issue without 
any suspicion that we are not loyal, personally or 
politically. 

Why should a man, simply because he has been 
chosen as President of the United States through 
a party nomination and a political campaign, be 
supposed to be wise on matters to which he has 
given slight attention? President Taft has re- 
cently said: “No race would be better off if they 
were all educated as university men. The great 
body of people must depend for their livelihood 
upon their manual labor, skilled or unskilled, or 
upon some occupation which requires less educa- 
tion than that which is conferred by a university. 
If it is too widely extended the effect of it is to 
put a lot of men into life who do not find occupa- 
tions which are suited to their tastes, and to make 
them unhappy and really not fit for the life which 
is before them.” 

This is either so trite as to be beneath his dignity 
to say it, or it is not true, and therefore should not 
be said. Of course everything hinges upon what 
a university training is. Let us give an interpre- 
tation of an educational career that may be true 
by and by :— 

An elementary school to teach all that can be 
wisely taught a child up to the twelfth year. 

A secondary school, from thirteen to sixteen, 
inclusive, to broaden his scholarship for the best 
personal and social character and power. 

College or university life, seventeen to twenty, 
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inclusive, for the best training for an industrial, 
commercial, or professional life. 

This would simply mean that no one would be 
expected to earn a living until he was twenty-one, 
and that really is the fundamental idea in 
“majority.” It would mean that no one would be 
allowed to be unskilled, that every one should be 
trained until he reaches his majority, that every 
one should be trained to earn good, money in a 
good way and to use it well. It means that every 
one would be trained to know enough for the best 
citizenship in home, society, and politics; to do all 
things in the best way. 

If it is well for President Taft’s children to 
spend their lives up to twenty-one, as they all do, 
in getting a training for life, if it is well for my 
children to do this, as they all do, why should he 
or I say that there are some children whose prepa- 
ration for life should be shut off at sixteen or at’ 
twelve? 

This is wholly un-American, and it is little short 
of a calamity to have the official representative of 
our government suggest it. Apparently there will 
be for generations to come unskilled and unedu- 
cated men who must be content to do work that 
anybody can do. This is and must ever be the 
misfortune of these men and of their families, and 
they deserve every consideration in their mis- 
fortune. It is cruel to say to them that the world 
needs that kind of unfortunate men and families, 
or what it really means is that Mr. Taft and I, and 
our children, need a lot of men and women to 
serve us, directly and indirectly, for a very low 
price because of their unpreparedness. If the 
Declaration of Independence and the Preamble to 
the Constitution mean anything it is that, ideally, 
every man at twenty-one should have the training 
to do for himself and for his family all that his 
talents will enable him to do. 

Fortunately no one believes that President Taft 
has the slightest Tory blood in his veins, but there 
are Tories of the worst kind who will quote him 
exultantly. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Under great difficulties and out of vexatious 
complications has come a good educational system 
which has already demonstrated positive efficiency 
in improving the character, industry, and spirit of 
the young people. 

There is cause for especial gratification over the 
spread of industrial education since 1904, in which 
year some schools were supplied with wood- 
working tools, and now carpentry and simple fur- 
niture making is taught in many primary and in- 
termediate classes. .The children are often fur- 
nished with spades, hoes, and rakes, and they do 
creditable work and modern grade work. Girls 
are taught cooking and sewing, and in some prov- 
inces model cottages are built for the domestic 
science work, that the girls may be taught under 
normal conditions rather than artificial. From 
the first grade the pupils are taught the weaving 
of palm fibre into useful objects like hats, book 
covers, book satchels, baskets of various kinds, 
and sandals. In one town pupils were so poor 
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that they could not buy even a three-cent hat. 
Though the fibre was abundant in that town, they 
lacked the ingenuity to make their own hats. 
However, through the suggestion and the inspira- 
tion of the teacher, it was not long before every 
boy in that school was wearing a hat that he made. 
Some ingenious American teacher discovered that 
a very durable and satisfactory book cover could 
be made from a palm: - *It was not long before 
every pupil in his district had each of his books 
covered. Samples of his covers were sent to the 
office at Manila, from which samples were sent to 
all parts of the islands, and now one can find 


school books neatly covered wherever one goes. 


In connection with the teaching of cooking and 
sewing, one of the ideas is to teach hygienic and 
sanitary housekeeping, which the people so illy 
understand. Under the leadership of the director 
of education, a suggestive course of study has 
been prepared, so that all industrial activities may 
be correlated with regular school branches. As a 
result of this work, there is already a transforma- 
tion in the spirit of the pupils as a whole, notably 
in their attitude toward manual labor. Their 
dress, their home life, and the appearance of home 
yards is often almost miraculously changed, while 
their joy in work and the ability to do is quite a 
revelation. 

In all this development of individual and com- 
munity power, credit belongs primarily and chiefly 
to Director David P. Barrows, who, we regret to 
say, insists upon retiring from this work in De- 
cember, and to his assistants, Gilbert N. Brink and 
Frank R. White. These men have worked with 
high intelligence, great devotion, and noble pur- 
pose. Nowhere under the stars and stripes have 
there been greater difficulties to face, and nowhere 
is the success more distinct and gratifying. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S NEW RELIGION. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot enjoys being rapped as 
well as any man in the country, and he never loses 
his temper. Probably he is getting more criticism 
now than ever before. His five-foot book shelf 
and his new religion are the cause. Bishop Mc- 
Faul has brought the two together very skilfully 
in this paragraph :— 

“The Nestor of the presidents of the American 
universities, Dr. Eliot, now president emeritus of 
Harvard, the compiler of the five-foot library, with 
the Bible and Shakespeare left out, assumes the 
role of a prophet and announces the new six-foot 
religion, with God and the decalog left out. He 
corroborates all the charges made against the uni- 
versities by announcing the new paganism. Let 
not the craze for society make us forget that faith 
and morality are something more important than 
the vagaries of so-called scientists and the plati- 
tudes of the ifiventors of new religions.” 


Rarely has the public been so well satisfied with 
justice as when it sent a weak profligate back to 
the Matteawan Insane Asylum. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the superintendent of 
the third largesi city in the world, was born in Buf- 
falo; is sixty-four years of age, and was married to 
William Young in 1868, he living but a year after 
their marriage. 

Mrs. Young began teaching in Chicago at $25 a 
month, while she was still in her teens. She has 
taught in the grades, has been principal of a gram- 
mar school, assistant superintendent, professor in 
the University of Chicago, principal of the Chicago 
normal school, and is now superintendent on a sal- 
ary of $10,000. She is not elected by any faction 
nor on any sentiment, but because she is the best 
equipped for the position, personally and profes- 
sionally, of any person in the United States,judged 
by what she is known to be and to have done. 

ZELLER’S CABINET. 


State Commissioner J. W. Zeller of Ohio has 
started off at an unprecedented pace. He has taken 
for his deputy superintendent L. C. Dick of West 
Jefferson, an enterprising and popular school man. 
He has two new officials created by the last legisla- 
ture for the inspection of high schools, of which 
there are 960 in the state. One of these inspectors, 
Mr. J. H. Snyder, was appointed by the retiring 
state commissioner, E. A. Jones, and the other, 
S. K. Mardis, by Mr. Zeller. Mr. Snyder has been 
Mr. Jones’s deputy for his two terms. He was a 
highly efficient city superintendent, has been a suc- 
cessful deputy, and is favorably known by all the 
school men of the state... The appointment of Su- 
perintendent S. K. Mardis of Toronto, O., is in 
recognition of unparalleled unofficial service to the 
cause of education. No other man in Ohio not in 
public office has done so much by way of directing 
educational legislation and in securing the enforce- 
ment of law as has Mr. Mardis. For twelve years 
he has watched the trend of legislation, giving all 
needed time to legislative matters. His local. 
board of education has given him his time for all 
activity required for such educational service. Mr. 
Mardis was the originator, and president from the 
first, of the Ohio Teachers’ Federation, the most 
efficient state organization of its kind east of the 
Rocky Mountain states. With such a cabinet -as 
Dick Snyder and Mardis, Mr. Zeller is able to 
cover nearly every county institute in the state 
each year, a thing never before possible. : 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD. 


The Southern Education Board has under con- 
sideration for the auttfin by far the most impor- 
tant campaign for the ultimate improvement of the 
rural schools that has anywhere been undertaken. 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New York has made the 
work of the Southern Education Board the special 
feature of his philanthropy for several years, but 
hitherto its operations have been quite different in 
their focus from the present movement, which is to 
be a campaign, through the state superintendents, 
of enlightenment as to the best things feasible in 
rural schools. It is a noble mission admirably ad- 
ministered. 
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LEADS THE WORLD. 

It is cause for national pride that Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York city, under the guidance of Dean 
J. E. Russell, absolutely leads the world as an edu- 
cational, professional institution. With no purely 
academic work, with high scholarly standards, with 
thirty-six professors educated in forty different col- 
leges and universities, no institution being. repre- 
sented by more than four professors, and only four 
represented by two. It has more professors of 
education than all German and French universities 
combined. 


CITY UNIVERSITY TRIUMPHS. 
The University of Cincinnati is to have an ap- 
propriation of $550,000 for new buildings in addi- 
tion to the usual expenses. This means $300,000 


for an engineering building, $100,000 for a gymna- - 


sium, and $150,000 for a power plant. The vote 
was unanimous. In view of the miscellaneous 
talk that the institution was liable to be weakened 
by political jealousies this comes as good news to 
the country. The City University for the entire 
country is on trial at Cincinnati. President Dabney 
is sure to make this a man’s college as well as a 
woman’s, and upon this hangs the future of this 
and all city universities. As a higher institution 
for learning for girls cities will not elaborately pro- 
vide city universities, but if they can be made at- 


.tractive and effective for both men and women they 


will be loyally ‘supported. All honor to Cincin- 
nati. 


THE FIVE FEET OF BOOKS, 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of criticism of 
Collier’s “Five Feet of Books” scheme, it is safe ito 
say that the esteem in which President Eliot is held 
saved it from universal condemnation. No edu- 
cator’s reputation has ever stood up under such 
conditions before. It is the noblest tribute to an 


‘exemplary life that no one believes for a moment 


that he was influenced by wrong motives. He 
may have been buncoed but that is no crime. Ev- 
erybody believes that he thought that he was ren- 
dering a valuable service to the public. This must 
be said, however, that the criticisms have robbed 
the list of its real significance and even a large 


_ sale to the curious will not affect that statement. 


President Eliot comes out of the episode un- 
harmed because he is universally honored and be- 
loved. He may have been’sinned against but that 
he has not been tempted into conscious wrong 
in the slightest degree is the universal judgment. 
CITY CHILDREN IN VACATION. 

Attendance at the vacation schools and play- 
grounds conducted by the New York board of 
education is greater this summer than in any pre- 
vious year. The increase is 36,000 a week. Va- 
cation schools are conducted every morning in 
twenty-nine schools. The average attendance per 
week of all the vacation playgrounds and kinder- 
garten centres in the city is 112,168. The experi- 
ment of adding to the manual training activities 
conducted in these schools classes for retarded 
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children, for those who desire to advance more 
rapidly in the regular schools, and for those who 
are anxious to obtain employment certificates has 
proved a great success. Every feature of the 
New York schools, regular and extraordinary, is 
eminently successful, as well as popular. Super- 
intendent W. H. Maxwell is doing many new and 
good things all along the line. 


La 


Harry B. Hutchins, dean of the law school of the 
Michigan University, has been selected acting 
president of the university for one year to succeed 
Dr. James B. Angel. Dr. Angel has had a remark- 
able presidential career. Of President Hutchins 
the public knows comparatively little, but the fact 
that the trustees, who are exceedingly wise, have 
selected him and that they have known him and his 
work is a good omen. 


F. H. Haserot, for several years chairman of the 
Cleveland Board of Education, is being urged to 
accept the nomination of the Republican party for 
mayor. ‘ When he ran for membership on the 
Board the last time, he led the mayoralty candi- 
date of his party by 22,000. He has always been 
the biggest vote-getter of his party in the city. 


Carnegie has built 959 libraries and 208 branches 
in the United States at a cost of $34,875,745; in 
England and Wales 329 libraries with fifty nine 
branches, costing $7,859,550. 


Mrs. Mary Shirley, of Los Angeles, has convic- 
tions on the woman teacher question, and she has 
the courage of her convictions in the National 
Education Association. 


All honor to the New York legislature for elim- 
inating the term “criminal” as applied to children 
and youths under sixteen. They will hereafter be 
“juvenile offenders.” 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young entered immediately 
upon her work. as superintendent of schools, and 
things are already moving delightfully. 


President Benjamin I. Wheeler of the Univer- 
sity of California has a salary of $12,000 with an al- 
lowance of $3,000 for entertainment. 


In Ohio women have the right to vote in the 
nomination of members of boards of education as 
well as in their election. 


One hundred and seventy-seven cities of over 
5,000 population each are maintaining play- 
grounds this year. 

Providence had the first fresh-air school: for tu- 
berculosis children, Boston the second, Chicago 
the third. 

Roof playgrounds on schoolhouses, which are so 
popular in New York, are out of favor in Chicago. 

Virginia school superintendents have had the 
greatest shaking up in the history of the state. 

Worcester, Mass., has voted $36,000 for the pur- 
chase of a twelve-acre playground. 


There are 17,000,000 pupils in the public 
schools. 


Dooley on “The Book Shelf” is the best ever. 
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THE WEEK 


THE WORKING OF THE NEW TARIFF. 


The Payne tariff went into inimediate effect, and 
the indications are that its application will be at- 
tended with fewer complications, at the outset, at 
least, than was anticipated. But to base on the 
first day’s receipts under the tariff, which were 
one-third larger than on the corresponding date 
in 1908, estimates of the added revenue for the 
year is ridiculous. To begin with, these receipts 
were undoubtedly swollen by imports which were 
hurried in the hope of being entered before the 
old tariff ceased to be operative, but which just 
missed of coming in in time. They included, also, 
receipts at points where the old rates were applied. 
It is only by a sane and careful comparison of con- 
siderable periods of time that the true effect of 
the tariff changes can be known. One thing, how- 
ever, is manifest, namely, that general business 
conditions are greatly improved by the settlement 
of the question. 


ABOUNDING CROPS. 


There seems no good reason for altitudinous 
prices for food-stuffs, in view of the August crop 
reports. As to winter wheat, its condition has so 
far improved that the crop is now estimated at 
within 5,000,000 bushels of last year’s crop, while 
the yield of spring wheat promises to be 6,000,000 
bushels in excess of the “bumper crop” of 1905. 
As to corn, there has been the usual slight dete- 
rioration in July, but, allowing for this, the crop 
promises to reach the record-breaking figure of 
more than 3,000,000,000 bushels. The condition 
of the oat crop, also, is far above the average, and 
that promises to be a bumper crop. Altogether, 
the American farmer has no reason for being in 
the dumps. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S TOUR. 


The most extensive Presidential trip on record 
is that which Mr. Taft has planned for the two 


months between the middle of September and the © 


middle of November. It will extend over about 
13,000 miles, and will carry him as far as Seattle 
at the West and New Orleans at the South. 
There will be receptions and speech-making at 
various points en route, and attendance at public 
functions and assemblies, notably at the Alaska- 
Yukon exhibition and at the Deep Waterways 
convention. Andrew Johnson was the’ first Presi- 
dent to make extended tours through the country, 
for the purpose of meeting the people and explain- 
ing his policies. Nasby, it will be remembered, 
made sport mercilessly of his “swinging around 
the circle.” But long since, what was then an in- 
novation has become an established practice, and 
has proved mutually agreeable and illuminating to 
President and people. 
THE CRBETAN CRISIS. 

If the four powers,—England, France, Italy, and 
Russia,—which undertook the protection of Crete 
after the war between Turkey and Greece a dozen 
years ago, imagined that, by merely waiving their 
responsibility when the date fixed for their evacua- 
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tion of the island, July 27, arrived, they could dis- 
pose of the troublesome question, they were 
greatly mistaken. Their troops were hardly em- 
barked before the joyous Cretans hoisted the 
Greek flag, in expression of their long-cherished 
hope that, when the powers left, their union with 
Greece would be permitted. But Turkey was of 
quite a different mind. Already shorn of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and forced to consent to the full 
independence of Bulgaria, the Constitutionalists 
of Turkey could not take calmly the loss of Crete. 
A dangerous crisis speedily developed. Turkey 
addressed firm notes to Greece, demanding first the 
recall of all Greek officers from Crete, and then 
demanding, under a threat of a severance of diplo- 
matic relations, a full disclaimer of all Greek am- 
bitions regarding Crete. To these demands 
Greece made temporizing replies, and practically 
took refuge under the aegis of the four powers. 


THE CRETAN CAUSE. 


It is impossible to regard without some sym- 
pathy the aspirations of the Cretans. They have 
had good ground for hoping that, when the foreign 
occupation was ended, it would give place to union 
with Greece. Under the direction of the protect- 
ing powers, the high commissioners appointed to 
administer the island were nominated by the king 
of Greece. The local force of military police was 
composed of Cretans, under Greek officers; the 
courts were directly related to the courts at 
Athens, with the right of appeal to them; and of 
late Cretan office holders were sworn to allegiance 
to the king of Greece. With all these grounds 
for hope, it could not be expected that they would 
tranquilly accept Turkish rule, even under the im- 
proved conditions existing at Constantinople. 


THE SWEDISH STRIKE. 


The general strike in Sweden seems destined to 
repeat the history of the general strike in France, 
in connection with the troubles in the posta! ser- 
vice, that is, to collapse under the pressure of 
public inconvenience and indignation. The truth 
is, as certain of the Stockholm newspapers argued 
the day before they were forced to suspend 
through the extension of the strike to the printers, 
a general strike is the same thing as war upon so- 
ciety itself, and sooner or later, however confused 
at first, society will assert itself and will strike back 
with irresistible force. A general strike, carried 
to its logical conclusion, would result in the worst 
and most dangerous despotism, putting not only 
the interests, but the very life of the community 
wholly at the mercy of irresponsible leaders. 


AGITATED SOUTH AMERICA. 


Troubles are brewing in South America which 
may assume a serious form almost any day. Bo- 
livia is excited by the adverse award of Argentina 
in the boundary dispute with Peru. Argentina is 
irritated by the refusal of Bolivia to accept the 
award. Peru has been aroused by the publication 
of despatches which seem to show that Chile 


[Continued on page 165.} 
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QUEER THINGS ON WASTE LANDS. 


(Continued from page 153.) 


loved of bees, is known to everybody. A full field 
of it is an inspiring sight and ever seems to speak 
of thrift and husbandry. It suffuses the air with 
its honeyed perfume. 

The alsike or hybrid clover has, within about 
twenty years, come to us from Europe, and is now 
found everywhere. At first sight one thinks he 
has discovered the white clover, only phenomenally 
large. Closer inspection shows that the habit of 
growth is different. It has taller, leafy stems, and 
does not root at the joints. The flowets are white 
or rose-tinted, and fade into brown, persistent 
scales. It makes an exquisite bouquet, and one 
can never resist picking it. 

A still handsomer species is the crimson clover, 
Trifolium incarnatum, with hairy, erect stems, obo- 
vate or nearly round leaflets, and long cylindric 
spikes of crimson, scarlet, or sometimes cream-col- 
ored flowers. This showy plant is now seen. in 
meadows and in various sections. It is said to be 
a good nitrogen producer and hence useful in rota- 
tion of crops. It is of comparatively recent impor- 
tation. 

Everyone knows the common white clover, so 
frequent in lawns. The headsareloose and umbel- 
like, on erect, naked scopes, and the stems are 
creeping. 

The rabbit’s-foot or stone clover, sometimes 
called “pussies,” covers large sections of rocky or 
sandy character. It is a pretty plant, with its dove- 
colored heads, so soft and downy, but is practically 
valueless, or even worse, as the persistent, hairy 
calyces make it inedible to cattle, one should fancy. 

We have two yellow species of clover, with which 
one must not confuse either lucerne, alfalfa, or 
melilot. <[They are known as hop-clovers, from 
their appearance in fruit, and differ mainly in size 
of plants and flowers. 

The shamrock of Ireland is generally considered 
to be the common white clover, but by Irishmen 
themselves I have had brought me as the genuine 
thing lucerne, sorrel, or almost anything with three 
leaflets and clover-like aspect. So classical and 
poetic a plant should surely be authenticated. 

The genus Trifolium includes a vast number of 
species. In England alone there are over fifteen. 
All belong to the pea section of the great Pulse 
family or Leguminosae. 


August 19, 1909 
A STORY OF MANY CITIES. 
BY J. N. ENO, A. M. 


The chief principle on which most place-names 
were given is the descriptive ; so that they are self- 
recording of their 6wn original situation. A sec- 
ond principle is the biographical, on which the 
place receives the name of some ruler or local hero. 
Thirdly, the names in the mother ‘country are re- 
peated in her colonies, an historical record. 

Damascus, said to be the oldest city in the world, 
was named from its activity or industry, Hebrew 
damask. 

Babylon, from Assyrian bab-ilu, the gate of EI, 
as the god of the Hebrews is called, but one of the 
ancient gods of their Assyrian relatives. 

Nineveh, named from the Accadian god Nin. 

Memphis, one of the very oldest cities, is said 
to be the Grecized form of the Egyptian Ma-m- 
Phthah, abode of the god Phthah, who corresponds 
to the Latin Vulcan, the smith deity. 

Alexandria was named from Alexander the 
Great. 

Tyre means a rock. 

Sidon, a fishing place. 

Jerusalem, possession of peace. 

Cairo, Arabian al-quahira, the subduer or the 
victorious. 

Athens, the place or the people of Athena, corre- 
sponding to the Latin Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom. 

Carthage, new town; an expansion of the older 
town Byrsa. 

Rome, thought to be of Greco-Italian origin, 
Rome, strength or stronghold; the name of two 
older cities in Italy and one near Troy. The Latin 
Valentia, in Spanish, Valencia, means the same. 

Florence means blooming, flourishing. 

Naples, Greco-Italian Neapolis, new city. 

Palermo, the Greek Panormos, all ships, indi- 
cates a good port. 

Cadiz, Latin form Gades, is from the Phoenican, 
meaning an enclosure. 

Saragossa is a corruption of Caesarea Augusta, 
probably named after Augustus Caesar. 

Genoa and Geneva are said to be from Celtic 
gen, mouth of a river. 

Cordova, Phoenician Karta tuba, great town. 

Granada, Moorish Karnattah, hill of the stranger. 

Paris is named from a Gallic tribe; in Latin, Pa- 
risii. 

Vienna, old Vindobona, turning-place. 

Berne, bear place. 

Basel (Basle) Greco-Latin, Basilea, King’s town. 


a 


The joy of our childhood in hearing beautiful stories from some skilful aunt who 
loves to tell them, must be repeated in youth. —Emerson. 
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Hamburg, forest stronghold. 

Rotterdam, Dutch, dam on the Rotte river, 

Antwerp, Dutch, at the wharf, 

Amsterdam, Dutch, dike on the Amstel river. 

The Hague, Dutch ’S Gravenhaag, the count’s 
hedge. 

Bremen, Platt Dutch, at the brim or brink. 

Frankfort, German, ford of the Franks. 

Magdeburg, German, the fortress of the maiden 
or goddess of love. 

Strassburg, German, the fortress of the paved 
road. 

Munich, German, monks’ place. 

Baden, German, at the baths. 

Breslau, Germanized from Wratislaw, the ‘Bo- 
hemian king after whom it was named. 

Stockholm, Swedish, stockade island. 

Copenhagen, for Kjobenhayn, Danish, market 
haven, trade haven. 

Christiania, named from one of the kings, Chris- 
tian. 

St. Petersburg, named from St. Peter, as patron 
of Peter the Great. 

Novgorod, new town. 

Nijni-Novgorod, lower Novgorod. 

Belgrade, Servian, white city. 

Adrianople, Greek, Adrian’s city. 

Constantinople, Constantine’s city, founded by 
Constantine the Great. 

Smyrna, Greek, myrrh, 

Medina, Arabian, the city. 

Tunis, from Phoenician Tanith, the aaa Di- 
ana. 

Tripoli, Greek, three cities. 

Timbuctoo, cave. 

Morocco, plaee of the Moors. 

Monrovia, named from President James Mon- 
roe. 

Sierra Leone, lion mountain range. 

Bloemfontein, Dutch, flower spring. 

Natal, Portuguese, (discovered on) Christmas. 

Pretoria, from M. W. Pretorius, first president 
of the South African republic. 

Antananarivo, Malagasy, a thousand villages. 

Bombay, in India, Portuguese, a good bay or 
harbor. 

Madras, Sanskrit Manda-raja, realm of Manda, 
i. e., Phito. 

Calcutta, Hindu, abode of Kali, the wife of Siva, 
the destroyer deity. 

Benares, Sanskrit varanasi, possessing the best 
water. 

Herat (Heri-rud) 
Heraiva, rich in water. 

Kelat, fastness. 

Ispahan, Persian, horse stable. 

Allahabad, abode of Allan: 

Hyderabad, abode of Hyder. 

Astrakhan, Tartar hadschi-ter khan, holy place 
of the chief. 

Lassa (Lhassa), Thibet, land of God. 

Pekin, Chinese, northern capital. 

Nankin, southern capital. 


river Heri, old, Persian 
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Tungking or Tonquin, eastern capital. 

London, probably British long, a ship, and 
Ginas, a town. 

Dublin, Irish, black pool. 

Cork, Irish, a marsh. 

Belfast, Irish, ford of the sandbank. 

Glasgow, Welsh, green wood. 

Aberdeen, Welsh, river Dee. : 

Edinburgh, stronghold of Edwin, king of North- 
umbria, its founder. 

Town names in England, as Chester, or ending 
in chester, cester, or caster, indicate the site of an 
old Roman fortified camp (castrum) or garrison. 

Leicester, camp ofthe legion. 

Manchester, camp of the district. 

Worcester (Anglo Saxon Wiggeraceaster) camp 
of the Wiggi. 

Lancaster, camp on the Alauna river. 

Colchester, camp on the Coln river. 

Ro(fe)chester, (first part unknown). 

Liverpool, bulrush (?) pool. 

Lincoln, colony of the Linds. 

The Danes who had settled in the north of Eng- 
land marked their settlements with the ending -by: 
as Derby, deer abode; few became large. Many 
English villages had the ending -ham, of Mice 
hamlet seems to be a diminutive, as:— 

Birmingham, village of the Beorm seesiby but 
the most common ending of English place-names 
is -ton, originally only an enclosed group of build- 
ings, as: Barton, a yard containing the barley ricks 
or sheds of a large grain farm. 

Boston is a contraction of “St. Botolph’s town.” 
English town names are the originals of so many 
town names in the United States that both should 
be treated together. 

Washington, though named immediately from 
President George Washington, originated in a par- 
ish name in England. 

New York similarly, named from the Duke of 
York, afterward James II, traces back to York in 
England. New Haven is a name transferred from 
the south of England. Hartford from Hertford, 
England, the ford of the hart. Albany, from the 
Duke of Albany, Scotland. Richmond, from Rich- 
niond county, Surrey, England. Wilmington 
(Delaware, North Carolina, etc.) is an English town 
name. Newark is a town in Nottinghamshire. 
Cambridge, England (and United States), from the 
bridge over the Cam river. Plymouth, England 
(and United States), town at the mouth of the Plym 
river. In short, nearly all the names of early Eng- 
lish settlements in America are reproductions from 
the home towns of some of the settlers. 

The other early names are usually survivals of 
the Indian names. 

‘Pawtucket, Algonquin, waterfall place. 

Chicago, wild leek place. 

‘A few early towns were named for religious rea- 
sons or sentiment. 

Salem, peace. 

Philadelphia, brotherly love. But the subject. of 
Anglo-American names is too large for this article. 


There was never before a nation that gave the education’ of/the young into the 
hands of the lowest bidder.— Hugo Munsterberg. 
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BRITISH EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


In his 1908 report, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 


United States commissioner of education, gives sta- 
tistics showing the elementary day schools of Great- 
Britain and Ireland contain,7,094,474 pupils in the care 
of 201,167 teachers, as follows:— 

Pupils. Teachers 


England and Wales.............. 5551, 014 165,176 


The yearly expenditure for these elementary schools 
amounts to $104,000,000 a year. 


Principal Universities Students. 
Training colleges for elementary teachers:— 
Secondary schools—England................... 763 
Secondary schools—Scotland..................- 109 
Pupils in technical and art schools, England.... 44,919 
Pupils in technical and art schools, Scotland..... 95,688 
Pupils in technical and art schools, Ireland...... 10,866 
» Greater London, area, square miles............ 693 


HELP ALONG THE SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. 


We have addressed the city superintendents of schools 
in a large number of towns throughout the United 
States to find out:— 

1. Exactly how much is being done by the school to 
teach mothers the proper care of infants and its direct 
relation to the health of the school child. 

2. Whether the physical condition of the children in 
their schools indicates the need for such education of 
mothers. 

3. How far the school should be responsible for such 
education. 

4. What action superintendents and school boards 
are ready to take to develop classes for mothers in the 
public schools. 

They report that though a number of schools conduct 
organized meetings of parents with teachers, in only a 
few of these is infant hygiene discussed; that though 
hygiene is taught by law to the school children in all 
schools, the lessons are restricted almost exclusively to 
the teaching of the effect of the use of alcohol and to- 
bacco on the body, which branch of hygiene alone the 
law specifies must be taught. Two cities report that in- 
fant hygiene is included in hygiene lessons. In a very 
few towns provision has recently been made in the 
school budget for lectures to mothers. Other towns are 
requesting such provision. In a very few schools moth- 
ers are addressed by physicians on the care of children. 
Just recently in New York have the school doctors be- 
gun to address the school teachers for the purpose of 
pointing out the surface indications of physical defects 
and infectious diseases, to the end that the pupils may 


. be more easily selected for medical examination. Par- 


ents are also invited to attend these lectures.—The De- 
lineator for June. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. An introduction to an 
objective and genetic view of intelligence. By Edwin 
A. Kirkpatrick of Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal School. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. -375 
pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has the art of presenting the new 
psychology with great clearness and directness. Teach- 
ers whose school life was prior to the very general 
adoption of the latest psychology find Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s treatment entirely clear. Modern psychology 
is founded on genetic principles and becomes genetic in 
character. Too many child study leaders fail to relate 
their work to the general truths of organic activity. 
The phases of the subject treated are the structural basis 
of behavior, types of animal behavior, instincts, acquisi- 
tion of habits and ideas, consciousness, specific con- 
scious states, intelligence, types of learning activities, 
racial and individual development. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By John W. Ritchie, pro- 
fessor of biology, College of William and Mary, Vir- 
ginia. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 
368 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Ritchie’s “Human Physiology” should be a very satis- 
factory book from which to teach or to study ele- 
mentary physiology and hygiene. One is impressed by 
the thorough scientific knowledge on which the text is 
based, its practical utility in matters of hygiene and 
health, and its adaptabilfty to successful use with school 
children. The central purpose of the book is, rightly, 
“to train the pupils to keep their bodies in health.” 
Anatomy and physiology are taught as a basis for the 
laws of health. The study of skeleton, muscles, circula- 
tion, respiration, and other body systems leads in each 
case to special consideration of the hygiene of the 
organs in question. The science side of physiology is 
strong throughout the book; it is treated as fully as 
would be acceptable in the grades. And the way in 
which it is focused on healthful living, on intelligent 
care of the body, gives us a well-balanced text-book. 

Several of the newer developments in physiology are 
embodied in the text, such as the cell idea and the work 
of enzymes. Germ diseases and the means of check- 
ing them are studied in detail. Tuberculosis is given the 
desirable prominence. A unique feature is an occa- 
sional correlation with other elementary science work, 
as in the paragraphs on vertebrate animials, the digestive 
organs of animals, and the chemistry of foods. The 
illustrations are strikingly good, and evidently were 
planned and made with the greatest care. 


ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. Arranged 
by Robert I. Fulton, dean of the school of oratory 
and professor of oratory in the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Thomas C. Trueblood, professor of ora- 
tory in the University of Michigan. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. _ Illustrated. 285 pp. 
List price, 90 cents. 

The text-books on elocution are, for the hone. part, 
advanced and technical in character, or else they give 
only such slight instruction as may be needed for the 


ordinary school recitation exercises. Professors Fulton ~ 


and Trueblood have seen in the growing interest in 

interscholastic debates and oratorical contests the need 

for serious instruction and practice in the principles of 
good delivery of a speech. Their “Essentials of Public 

Speaking” is intended directly for secondary schools. 
It is unmistakably a scientific text-book, from the 

opening styidy of the vocal organisms to the diagraming 
of attitude and gesture, which “finishes off’ the speaker. 
There is a careful study of pronunciation; of emphasis: 
of vocal expression as related to time, quality, force, and 
pitch; and of the action in all possible bearings on the 
form of discourse. Many exercises in technique of voice 
and action are provided for the development and mas- 
tery of the body. Fifty-odd selections from literature 
are interspersed through the book to serve for practice 
and for illustration of the specific point under consid- 
eration. 

ART OF SPEECH AND DEPORTMENT. By Anna 
Morgan. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
372 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this work by an accomplished and successful 
teacher in the Chicago schools one may learn all about 
the things necessary to the best manners both in lan- 
guage and behavior. What the author has not thought 
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about and written about on this theme need not be 


‘known. She has covered the entire ground. Much of 


the treatment of the subject is well worth knowing and 
practising. But one cannot help thinking that if one 
were to attempt to follow it all he might be nothing but 
pedantic and finical. Without being critical one may 
fairly ask whether when life is so short, and there are 
so many things to be learned of prime importance, any 
one has time to read several hundred pages to learn es- 
pecially about deportment, for the bulk of the volume is 
given to this feature of life. The work is planned on 
the Socratic method of question and answer, but this 
method grows quite tiresome long before the final 
chapter is reached, 

WILD PASTURES. By Winthrop Packard. Small, 
Maynard & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 
This little book of nature sketches has some delightful 

bits of deseription which bear a wholly original charm. 

Mr. Packard has a keener appreciation of the woodland 

and pasture scents than any of the other recent nature- 

book makers. He is much alive, too, to the unobtrusive 
things of the outdoor world. The fragrance of the 
wild grape, the delicate petals of the bladder wort, and 

the whistle of the quail call to us from his pages with a 

new and enticing charm, and we long to join him in his 

hunt for the dawn. His happy hunting ground is the 

Same that was made famous years ago in Thomas 

Bailey Aldrichs “Ponkapog Papers,” and it still seems 

to yield rare game to the observant, keen-eyed hunted. 


TEACHING TO READ. By Superintendent James L. 
Hughes, Toronto. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 54 cents. 
Mr. Hughes has given the schools of Toronto an in- 

ternational reputation, and this has been achieved quite 
largely by the success in teaching reading. In this book 
he tells any teacher how she may have the best of read- 
ing with the least waste of effort and energy. To tell 
how he does this would be to reprint the entire book. 


‘ 


KENTUCKY ARBOR AND BIRD DAY. Compiled 
by Jennie Graff Crabbe. Frankfort, Ky. 94 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 

It is never unseasonable to commend and further a 
good work, though we are unfortunately late in noticing 
the admirable publication issued by Superintendent 
Crabbe in preparation for Arbor Day in Kentucky. 
That state has done a grand work in the school observ- 
ance of the day by planting trees, perfecting gardens 
and the surroundings of home and school, and directing 
the children’s thoughts to love of nature. The Ken- 
tucky Arbor Day book is a mine of good material for 
teachers to use in the day’s exercises, appropriate for 
every state in the union. Here is given the history of 
Arbor Day, poems and prose for recitation, books of 


_ reference, songs, dialogues, and a play, facts about trees, 


instructions for planting trees, and many other items, 
A number of beautiful full-page pictures of birds in 
colors give the book a luxurious appearance. 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By P. Banderet and 
Ph. Reinhard. Adapted for Common School Use by 
Grace Sandwith. Crowell’s Modern Language Series. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 182 pp., 
including vocabulary. Price, 50 cents, net. 

The authors of the above book make no pretense to 
having discovered a “new” method in teaching French, 
or a “short-cut” for beginners in the language. Their 
aim has been simply to profit by the most improved or 
“direct” method now in vogue, and to present a text-book 


which should be almost self-teaching, yet at the same: 


time should be thoroughly scientific in principle. Says 
one authority: “The old-time system of relying exclu- 
sively on grammars and translation exercises has had 
its day, and shows strong signs of giving way to a new 
one in which these mediums will be laid aside alto- 
gether.” 


WAYLAID BY WIRELESS. By Edwin. Balmer. 

Maynard & Co. Cloth. MI?ustrated. Price, 

1.50. 

Diverting possibilities in the plots of novels, as well as 
plays, lie in the growing appreciation of “the wireless.” 
A mysterous use is made of it in the clever story, “Way- 
laid by Wireless.” By an extraordinary chain of evi- 
dences, a well-born young American is connected with 
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a series of successful thievings in the cathedral towns of 
England, until the one girl who trusts him and is his 
able protector must herself believe—and share—his ob- 
vious guilt. It is a story that keeps the interest at a 
high pitch till the last pages solve the mystery. 

The story of the ocean voyage back to America has 
the usual charm of life on shipboard, with the addition 
of an unusual and daring “sporting proposition.” Here 
wireless telegraphy does a few curious things, by means 
of which. the real thief on shipboard himself dictates to 
the captain orders that purport to come from the police 
of England and America. He makes use of “the essen- 
tial weakness of all wireless communication, viz., the 
impossibility of any receiving station knowing from 
what source any message comes.” 


MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS SERIES. | By 
Alice Katherine Fallows. “A Talk on Relaxation.” 
“Mental Hygiene In Everyday Living.” “The Point of 
View.” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, Deco- 
rated. Price, 35 cents each. 

These three books are cheery, helpfully suggestive, 
and exceedingly interesting. Miss Fallows, a co-worker 
with her father, Bishop Samuel Fallows, in the Em- 
manuel movement, treats the practical side of self-help 
through mind cure in these volumes. They are written 
in non-technical language, and as an easy introduction 
to this new method of efficient living you will find them 
most practicable. The books are needed by weary 
teachers as much as by any class of readers. 


THE KIDNAPPED CAMPERS. By Flavia A. C. 
ae New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 


For a boy from seven to thirteen years of age this 
book will be of particular interest as it tells of those 
scenes and adventures especially dear to a boy’s heart. 
The story is written in a breezy style, full of exciting in- 
cidents from cover to cover, without a dull page in its 
make-up. It has several good -illustrations, is printed 
from clear type, and is presented in an attractive cover. 
As a book for boys it cannot well be made of greater 
interest. 


Education for Efftciency 


By EUGENE DAVENPORT, LL.D., Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, U niversity of Illinois. 


A strong appeal for the right form of industrial 
and agricultural education, as a part of the regular 
school system. The Journal of Education says that 
Dr. Davenport has “said the wisest things in the 
wisest way on industrial education as a phase of gen- 
eral education that have yet been said.” 


HEALTH STUDIES 


Applied physiology and hygiene for elementary 
schools. By E. B. Hoac, A.M., M.D., Director of 
Hygiene in Throop Polytechnic Institute. Illus- 
trated. 233 pages. 75 cents, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


For secondary schools. By F. M. WaLters, A.M., 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri. [l- 
lustrated. 434 pages. $1.20. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Wiulis Howss. Illustrated. 157 
pages. 50 cents. 


REVIEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


For secondary schools. By E. A. Auuen, Ph.D., 
University of Missouri. 173 pages. 60 cents. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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hg of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short ard comprehensive. Cop 
sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


Summer Schools. 
July and August: Summer School of 


Forestry of Yale University, Mil-. 


ford, Pa. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 


July and August: Catholic Summer 


School of America, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

HIGHGATE. The high school 
goes on the list of first class schools 
this year. R. G. Fuller of Lyndon- 
ville has been elected principa]. Mr. 
Fuller has been principal of high 
schools in Irasburg and Williams- 
town and assistant superintendent of 
the Worcester County Training 
school, at Oakdale,.Mass. He has 
had also several years experience in 
newspaper work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCK HAVEN. The Central 
State Normal school is one of the 
most complete schools in the state. 
Its conveniently arranged buildings, 
its excellent facilities, its admirable 
site, its easy approach, are points 
which readily present themselves to 
visitors. Primarily, the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania were created 
to prepare teachers for the public 
schools of the commonwealth, and 
to this end the Central State Normal 
school has arranged courses that are 
both practical and academic. The 
practical side is obtained in the train- 
ing school, where the seniors teach 
and observe throughout the entire 
year, assisted by able critics. All 
the grades of the public institutions 
are thrown open to the aspiring 
teachers. , 

SLIPPERY ROOK. The Pitts- 
burg Post has this to say of Dr. 
Maltby’s work in this town: 

“A successful normal school must 
make ample provision for the aca- 
demic and professional training of its 
‘students. Teachers must have cul- 


‘tured powers and a well-informed 


mind. Without that co-ordinated 


mental development, which should 


be the only basis for all promotion 
or advancement, the teacher will be 
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unable to think, to originate, to in- 
fluence, to control. In no other way 
can a teacher so soon gain the re- 


y spect of his pupils as by convincing 


them that his scholarship is of a 
high order of excellence. The nor- 
mal school, therefore, must make full 
provision for the scholastic training 
of its students. 

“At Slippery Rock Normal school 
this principle is kept to the forefront 
and one of the school’s most distin- 
guished features is a model school. 
The spirit of the kindergarten per- 
vades the whole, and much of the 
actual work of the system of Froebel 
is utilized. 

“Slippery Rock is the nearest of 
the normal schools to Pittsburg and 
its situation in Butler county com- 
bines the advantages of being easy 
of access and at the same time 
healthful and picturesque. The build- 
ings are as beautiful as the location 
and the entire equipment is of the 
latest and most modern sort.” 

PITTSBURG. The College of 
Pittsburg has reached an enrollment 
of more than 1,000 students and its 
influence is correspondingly large. 
Professor Henry M. Shofer, who 
comes as vice-president, is one of the 
best equipped men in the country. 
Educated at Harvard and Teachers’ 
College of New York, he has had 
good experience in California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Miss Elizabeth R. 
McCormick of Superior is elected as 
primary supervisor of this city. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO. California has 


distributed $1,500,000 for grammar 
and high schools. The money is the 
semi-annual apportionment only. so 
that at the present rate, the public 
schools are given over $3,000.000, an- 
nually from the state in addition to 
the big amount they receive from 
the counties and municipalities. Of 
the money that is now ready to be 
distributed, $1,460,908 is for the 
grammar or elementary schools, and 
$109,344 for secondary or high 
schools. The average daily attend- 
ance at elementary schools during 
June was 234,872 and for high schools 
24,143. The amount allowed on the 
attendance basis per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools was $6.22 and in the 
high schools $3.01. Los Angeles gets 
the largest amount of money of any 
single county. Its share is $296.358. 
San Francisco is next, with $196,520, 
Alameda third, with $155,696. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Crawford H. Toy, whose resig- 
nation as Hancock professor of He- 
brew and other Oriental languages at 
Harvard University has been re- 
ceived and accepted by the corpora- 
tion, has now been created professor 
emeritus in the same department. 
view of the resignation of Profes- 
sor George L. Goodale as curator of 
the botanical museum and Fisher 
professor of natural history, the 
corporation has recognized his long 
and valuable services to the univer- 
sity by making him honorary cura- 
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tor of the museum of which he was _ 
for so long a time the active head. 
To take Professor Goodale’s place as 
active head of the botanic garden 
the corporation has appointed Oakes 
Ames, ’98, who since his graduation 
has been a teacher in the department 
of botany and assistant director of 
the garden. His appointment will 
go into effect on the first of next 
August. In addition to the appoint- 


‘ments already mentioned the corpo- 


ration also created two full profes- 
sors from the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor: Charles Burton Gulick, ’90, 
who has been assistant professor of 
Greek since 1899, was made profes- 
sor in the same subject. Dr. Gu- 
lick entered this department as an 
instructor in 1892. Edward Kennard 
Rand, ’94, assistant professor of 
Latin since 1905, was promoted to a 
professorship in this same depart- 
ment. Professor Rand entered the 
faculty of the university in 1901 as 
instructor in Latin. Previous to this 
time he served as instructor in the 
Same subject at the University of 
Chicago, and studied for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. From _ the rank 
of instructor four members of the 
faculty were raised to the position of 
assistant professor: Arthur Pope, ’01, 
instructor in fine arts since 1905; 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, ’97, instructor 
in zoology since 1900; Robert Wil- 
liamson Lovett, ’81, instructor in 
orthopedics since 1906, and Charles 
Allen Porter, ’88, instructor in sur- 
gery since 1897, were a'l created as- 
sistant professors in their respective 
departments, to serve for a period of 
five years dating from September 1, 
1909. For the same period of time 
Edward Hall Nichols, ’86, assistant 
professor of surgical pathology since 
1904, was re-appointed. Among the 
lecturers lately announced to speak 
at the university during the coming 
academic year are Edmund M. 
Parker of the class of 1877, who will 
lecture on comparative administra- 
tion under the auspices of the gradu- 
ate school of business; George W. 
Prothero, in the department of his- 
tory; James R. Findlay, in the eco- 
aomics of mining, and Robert A. 
Norris in coal mining, the last two 
In the department of engineering. 


Attention is called to the follow- 
Ing quotation from the report of 
President Eliot for 1907-08: im- 
pression has prevailed widely that 
the teaching at Radcliffe College, al- 
though all done by Harvard teachers, 
is chiefly done by the younger Har- 
vard teachers. This impression is 
entirely incorrect. In the year 1905- 
06, fifty-six Harvard teachers who 
were over thirty-five years of age 
gave seventy-six and one-half 
courses in Radcliffe College to 1,092 
students. In the same year thirty- 
three teachers who were under 
thirty-five years of age gave thirty 
six courses to 555 students. Thirty- 
four full professors in Harvard Uni- 
versity took part in the Radcliffe 
work, and twenty-two assistant pro- 
fessors. Of those assistant profes- 
sors, eight have since been made full 
professors. In other words, about 
two-thirds of the Radcliffe teaching 
was done by the older men of the 
Harvard faculty.” 


Harvard’s new president, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, will be vested with hi< 
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new office on October 6 and 7, The 
first day’s events will, in general, re- 
semble those of a commencement 
day. The inauguration will take 
place in the morning, following as 
closely as possible the _ traditional 
program. The new president will be 
inducted into office by Hon. John D. 
Long, president of the board of 
overseers, who will deliver the keys, 
the charter, and the seal of the coi- 
lege. This ceremony will be fol- 
fowed by the inaugural address and 
the conferring of honorary degrees. 
To provide sufficient space for the 
students, alumni, and friends, these 
exercises will be held in the quad- 
rangle in front of University hall, 
where a platform will be erected. In 
the afternoon of the first day the 
governing boards, faculties, and in- 
vited guests will be entertained by 
the Harvard Alumni Association, 
proceeding after luncheon to Me- 
morial hall, where informal ad- 
dresses will be delivered. An effort 
fs being made by the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge to have 
every member of the class of 1877, 
to which Professor Lowell belongs, 
present at the inauguration, and the 
large number of other alumni, in ad- 
dition to the students and friends of 
the university, who will attend, make 
it necessary that the exercises be 
held in the open air if possible. The 
second day of the celebration will be 
given over entirely to entertaining 
the guests of the university. All the 
buildingsi of the university will be 
thrown open and the guests will be 
given ample opportunity to inspect 
every department. Thomas N. Per- 
kins of the class of 1891, a fellow of 
Harvard College, will serve as chief 
marshal for the inauguration exer- 
tises, and Morris H. Morgan of the 
tlass of 1881 will act as marshal for 
the university. A committee of three 
representing the corporation, and a 
similar committee from the board of 
overseers, together with a commit- 
tee from the faculty, composed of 
deans of the various schools, with 
the dean of the college, will make the 
final arrangements. With this gen- 
eral committee the secretary of the 
corporation and the general secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association will 
also act. 


It is not a settled thing, as has 
been supposed by many, that the 
Wesleyan University trustees have 
given up the idea of a separate col- 
lege for women at Middletown, Conn. 
On the contrary, there are said to be 
strong indications that this will be 
accomplished. The trustees met in 
New York city recently and dls- 
cussed the matter, and, while noth- 
ing has been publicly. announced, it 
is stated on good authority that the 
board was in favor of the plan, pro- 
vided the needed funds can be raised. 
It is thought that this can be done. 
At present the university has a small 
endowment, the income of which is 
to be devoted to the women’s depart- 
ment. There are wealthy men in the 
Methodist denomination and among 
the friends of Wesleyan who have 
desired the continuance of the 
women’s work at Middletown. It 
is reasonable to suppose that they 
will be willing to contribute to the 
work of establishing a women’s col- 
fege that shall be co-ordinate with 
Wesleyan University, as Radcliffe is 
‘with Harvard. Such a possibility is 
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made more certain in view of the fact 
that at first a large fund will not be 
imperative. The plan would re- 
quire simply a new building for reci- 
tation purposes for the women and a 
suitable endowment to carry on the 
work. The Wesleyan professors are 
willing to give the instruction, and 
the university’s laboratories could be 
used at certain hours by the women. 
The required equipment is therefore 
by no means an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty, and those who are in close 
touch with the university’s affairs 
predict the establishment of the 
women’s department. President- 
Elect William Arnold Shanklin has 
not expressed publicly any opinion 
on the matter, but with the trustees 
favoring the plan and _ influential 
friends of the university desiring it, 
it is likely that he would be-glad to 
have it go through. The fact that 
the trustees yoted to make the en- 
tering class of women in the fall of 
1909 the last, instead of that in the 
fall of 1908, gives the college author- 
ities more time to raise funds and to 
plan for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate women’s college, all of which 
points with convincing certainty 
toward such a course. 


Professor Bliss Perry will be the 
Harvard lecturer at the University 
of Paris for the year 1909-’10. The 
first half of the year will be spent at 
the University of Paris and the sec- 
ond half at provincial universities in 
France. 


R. H. Mode, late docent in the De- 
partment of Semitic languages at the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Hebrew, at 
the Baptist College at Brandon, Man. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, the Chicago 
sculptor, has recently been appointed 
Professorial Lecturer on the History 
of Art at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Taft has just concluded a series 
of six lectures at the university on 
the general subject: “The Sculptor’s 
Art: Ideals and Technique.” He is 
perhaps best known in connection 
with architectural and sculptural 
plans for the beautification of the 
Midway Plaisance, the beautiful 
highway of World’s Fair fame and 
reputation, on which the University 
of Chicago now in great part faces. 

That the great $800,000 library 
building soon to be erected at the 
University of Chicago as a memorial 
to the late President William Rainey 
Harper will be none too large for the 
housing of the immense library al- 
ready owned by the University is 
apparent from the fact that in the 
year ending July 1, 1909, the univer- 
sity library has added 19.549 volumes 
to its shelves. The total number of 
volumes, etc., now on hand exceeds 

Professor John Matthews Manly, 
Head of the Department of English 
at the University of Chicago, has 
recently concluded a series of lec- 
tures at the University of Gottingen, 
Germany, on “The Drama in England 
in the Sixteenth Century,” and a 
seminar on “The Technique of the 
Drama in the Sixteenth Century.” 
These lectures covered a period of 
about four months, and were given 
as a result of a request made by the 
University of Gottingen to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for Professor 
Manly’s services. 


Professor Walter Sargent, who for 
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a number of years was head of the 
Department of Manual Training and 
Drawing in the Boston public schools, 
has received the appointment in the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as professor of Fine 
Arts and Manual Training as Related 
to Education. Professor Sargent has 
already taken charge of the depart- 
ments of manual training and draw- 
ing in his new position, and will, it is 
stated, continue at Chicago the 
general policy of his work which gave 
him prominence in Boston. 

The registration for the first term 
of the summer quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago reflects a growth 
in every one of the schools of the in- 
stitution. The total number regis- 
tered, July 10, was 2,817, as compared 
with 2,593 at the end of July, 1908. 
This increase of 224 over last year is 
distributed throughout the graduate, 
undergraduate, and professional col- 
leges and schools, each one of the 
various departments showing an in- 
crease—in some cases a large one— 
over 1908. 


On July 15 Dartmouth College 
passed from the guidance of William 
Jewett Tucker to Ernest Fox Nichols 
of Columbia, and the event went by 
without ceremony. The formal in- 
Stallation exercises will be held next 
October, when the student body re- 
turns. President Nichols was  ab- 
sent from Hanover, and ex-President 
Tucker planned to pass the day at 
his home, a short distance from the 
college. 

N. W. Harris, a Chicago and New 
York banker, has promised to give 
Northwestern University $155,000 if 
the college would procure the re- 
mainder of $1,000,000 during the 
coming year. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode of the 
University of Wisconsin hes 
been appointed professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of T[llinois. 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn has 
been appointed associate professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor Rossetter Gleason 
Cole was appointed head of the 
department of music in the 
summer session at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The leading article of the August 
Century, the Midsummer Holiday 
Number, is Mr. Richard Watson Gil- 
der’s “Grover Cleveland: A Record of 
Friendship,” a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the personality of Mr. Cleve- 
land as revealed in an intimacy of 
many years. The reminiscences will 
extend to some three instalments in 
the Century Magazine. ‘The rest of 
the number is largely fiction, the kind 
that reads well during midsummer 
holidays. There is the third and last 
of the anonymously published 
“Thirteen at Table” stories, “The 
Fourteenth Guest.” The number has 
also, besides short stories by Katha- 
rine Metcalf Roof, Cleveland Moffett, 
David Gray, Caspar Day, and L. 
Frank Tooker, the first of Albert 
Hickman’s “The A-Flat Major Polo- 
naise,” the extraordinary story of a 
musician of exuberant temperament, 
and his experiences in a Nova Scotia 
camp. 


In August “Everybody's,” William 
Hard dissects the “High School Fra- 
ternity” and resolves it into an absurd 
ity. Dr. William Hanna Thompson 
presents another remarkable scienti- 
fic article, “Indispensible Bacteria.” 
Franklin Clarkin gives some fasci- 
nating stories of great diamonds, and 
their vicissitudes. John L. Mathews 
in “Handmade Forests” shows how 
several European countries have 
turned disasters of deforestation into 
triumphs of scientific forestry. And 
along with a series of fascinating 
Chinese pictures, Isaac Taylor Head- 
land shows how children of the 
Orient play, and how wonderfully 
like their games are to our own. The 
best of the fiction is by Lloyd Os- 
bourne, O. Henry, and Grace 
MacGowan Cooke. 


Apart from the regular instalment 
of Alice MacGowan’s “Wiving of 
Lance Cleaverage,” the August num- 
ber of Putnam’s is rich in fiction, for 
it contains the second instalment of 
Maurice Hewlett’s “Letters to San- 
chia”; a stirring story of hardship 
and heroism at sea, ‘’Tis Dogged as 
Does It,” by Dr. W. T. Grenfell of 
Labrador; “The Last Straw,” one of 
Eden Phillpotts’s richly humorous 
stories of Devonshire village folk; 
“Od Man Slevin,” a character sketch 
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of a Civil war veteran, by Jean D. 
Franklin; “The Advertisement,” a 
humorous tale of an American 
widower and his spinster sister in 
Italy, by Louise Mack; and “The 
Little Stenographer’s Creed,” by 
Jane Dalziel Wood, the record of a 
kidnapping adventure of a decidedly 
novel character. 

Edward Everett Hale’s death is a 
peculiar loss to the Woman’s Home 
Companion, to which he has con- 
tributed so constantly during the 
last few years. The August issue in 
an appreciation of Doctor Hale’s life 
and work has some new anecdotes 
that are full of the charm of Doctor 
Hale’s personality. 

There are eight stories in this issue, 
each good and each novel, 

There are two papers of liter- 
ary appreciation on “George Mere- 
dith’ and “Oliver Wendell Holmes” 
in the August Atlantic. Annie 
Ki. Tuell writes of Meredith with an 
insight and enthusiasm which makes 
her paper conspicuous among the 
many estimates of Meredith now ap- 
pearing. Mr. Crothers writes of Dr. 
Holmes with all his old-time charm. 
Henry S&S. Pritchett makes a studv of 
American political opinions among 
the great army of American travel- 
ers, and gives his pithy little paper 
the attractive title, “The Politics of 
a Pullman Car.” Percival Lowell con- 
tributes an uncommonly readable pa- 
per on an ever-interesting subject 
under the title of “The Revelation of 
Evolution,” and D. Lange’s study of 
“The Great Tidal Wave of Bird-Life”’ 
is as interesting bit of popular science 
as has been published in many a day. 
Homer Edmiston writes of “A Classi- 
cal Education in America,” and Agnes 
Repplier is at her best in one of her 
happiest essays, Customary 
Correspondent.” There is a com- 
plete novelette “Cecily” by William 
J. Hopkins, and good short stories. 

The two important series are con- 
tinued: General Schaff’s “Battle of 
the Wilderness” fulfills the promise 
of earlier instalments, and Gideon 
Welles’s Diary brings the reader 
down to the troublesome spring of 
1864. 

Some of the features of the August 
“Review of Reviews” are: Sketches 
of Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, 
and of the late Leffert L. Buck, the 


engineer; an illustrated article on the 
government’s great reclamation pro- 
ject, which will make available this 
year an immense supply of water 
from the Gunnison river for the Un- 
compahgre Valley, in Colorado, by 
Arthur Chapman; an illustrated ac- 
count, by Guy EHiott Mitchell, of the 
tests conducted by the Geological 
Survey at Washington for building 
materials; a study of Lloyd-George 
and the British budget, by W. T. 
Stead; a timely review of Germany’s 
financial condition, by Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg; a description of the practical 
workings of Lord Morley’s reform 
scheme for India, by Saint Nihal 
Singh; and an authoritative account 
of the experiments conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture in com- 
bating the destructive effects of the 
so-called “loco” weed on the Western 
plains, contributed by Dr. C. Dwight 
Marsh. The editorial department 
comments on the tariff bill, the fall 
of the French ministry, and other 
topics of timely interest. The cur- 
rent cartoon department, “Leading 
Articles of the Month,” and “Finance 
and Business,” deal with a great var- 
iety of situations and happenings. 


The Century company of New 

York announces that Frances Moyer 

Ross, aged thirteen years, of Cincin- 

nati, has been awarded the St. Nicho- 

las League gold badge for August for 
the following poem: 


Little Jack Horner. 


Little Jack Horner 

Won’t sit in the corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie: 

He eats pasteurized plums, 

With sterilized thumbs, 

And that is the reason why. 

The young poetess is a pupil of the 

Linwood public school. 


a 


When a public man gets into 
trouble, he always says: “Well, this 
experience has shown me how many 
friends I have,” as if he had a multi- 
tude, whether it is so or not.—Somer- 
vilie Journal. 
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(Continued from page 157. ) 


promised help to Bolivia in her 
quarrel with Peru, in the hope of 
thereby getting rid of Peru's ancient 
grievance in the matter of the dis- 
tricts of Tacna and Arica. Chile, in 
her turn, is incensed with the 
Bolivian representative at Santiago, 
through whose indiscretion or men- 
dacity these disclosures were made. 
As for Columbia, the resignation of 
President Reyes and the election of 
his successor seem to point to a re- 
opening of all the questions which 
were thought to have been closed by 
the negotiation of the _ tripartite 
treaty between Colombia, Pantiama, 
and the United States. 
COERCING CHINA. 


Unable to procure the consent of 
China to-her plans for the recon- 
struction and regauging of the 
Antung-Mukden railway in Man- 
churia, and impatient of delay, 
Japan has actually begun the work, 
and China, making a virtue of neces- 
sity, has declared her helplessness 
in the matter. Japan has been vir- 
tually supported by Great Britain in 
this proceeding, which affords an- 
other illustration of the manner in 
which other powers disregard Chi- 
nese interests and sensibilities when 
they have something which they 
want to do. Having got what she 
wants, Japan expresses a_ willing- 
ness to enter into negotiations re- 
garding the policing of the railway 
and other associated questions; but 
if she encounters serious obstacles 
regarding these, she will doubtless 
again go ahead as she p'eases. The 
reconstruction of this railway is of 
great military and commercial impor- 
tance, for at present it is a narrow- 
gauge line. 
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THE CONTENTS OF SENATOR 
HOAR. 


Long before the days of Directoire 
gowns, when appendicitis was still 
the most fashionable thing one could 
have, a friend of the late Senator 
Hoar was stricken down. Fora time 
an operation was thought necessary, 
but it finally turned that the 
trouble was not appendicitis at all— 
merely acute indigestion. Where- 
upon the venerable Massachusetts 
statesman sent this message of con- 
gratulation: 

“I rejoice that the difficulty lay in 
the table of contents rather than in 
the appendix.”—Everybody’s Maga- 


zine. 
@-0- 
AN EXCEPTION. 


The minister’s call was nearly fin- 
ished, says a writer in the Detroit 
Free Press, when he remarked with 
emphasis, “It ig. deeds, not words, 
that count.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” responded his 
hostess. “Did you ever send a tele- 


gram? 


Literary Notes. 


For modern language teachers 
who may be interested to compare 
their selection of German plays with 
the actual choice of German theatre- 
goers we give the following facts 


taken from statistics published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel of Leipzig. 
During the season of 1907-1908 
Schiller was played 1,441 times, Wil- 
helm Tell alone having reached 292 
performances. Next came Suder- 
mann with 1,202; Shakespeare 
reached 945; Wildenbruch, 938; 
Goethe, 705; Bernstein, 510; Haupt- 
mann, 476; Hebbel, 409; Lessing, 370; 
Grillparzer, 369; and Moliere, 185. 
Of the eleven authors mentioned 
Ginn & Co. include eight among 
their editions of school texts, which 
would seem to _ indicate that the 
teachers in this country are selecting 
for classroom study the same works 
that are to-day before the German 
public. 

There is a school in every town of 
the Panama canal zone. There is 
thought to be no other place in the 
world where the children taught in 
the schools represent so great a va- 
riety of nationalities. In the schools 
for white pupils are 722 children, of 
whom 530 are of American parent- 
age. It is in the schools for colored 
pupils where the great variety is 
found. There are here twenty-eight 
nationalities, according to one 
method of classification. The num- 
ber of colored pupils is much greater 
than that of white pupils. Teachers 
in the schools hail from _ sixteen 
states of the Union. 


There are in Massachusetts 173 
cities and towns where women are 
now members of the school commit- 
tee. The town of Holden stands first 
on the list, having four women upon 
the board. There are three women 
on the school committee in Attle- 
boro, and the: same in Fall River, 
Melrose, Tyngsboro, Sharon, and 
Woburn. Thirty cities and towns 
have each two women upon the 
board. 

There are 101 cities in the United 
States with school savings banks, 
and on January 1, 1909, there was 
due depositors $759,646. Since 1885 
these American school savings banks 
have had deposits aggregating $4,- 
419,454. 


Higher Education Association. 


The Higher Education Association, 
with principal offices in New York 
and organized to operate throughout 
the United States as an agency 
through which funds may be fur- 
unished to bring about more careful 
study and improvements in Ameri- 
can colleges, was incorporated at Al- 
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bany, Friday, with a capital of 
$300,000. The incorporators include 
President John H. Finley, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Edwin 
E. Slosson, editor of the Inde- 
pendent; ex-Secretary George B. 
Cortelyou, who was at one time prin. 
cipal of preparatory schools in New 
York; Clarence F. Birdseye, an 
author of numerous cducational 
works; Vergil Prettyman, principal 
of Horacé Mann school, New York; 
Charles E. Sprague and Arthur H. 
Pogson of New York. The project 
is also said to have the approval of 
the United States commissioner of 
education. 

The purpose of the organization as 
set forth in its articles of incorpora- 
tion is “to improve higher education 
throughout the United States, and in 
particular, the internal and external 
conditions of the American college, 
by furnishing an agency and funds 
whereby a careful study can be made 
and improvement can be brought 
about in the institutions of higher 
learning.” Various means for ac- 
complishing this end are to be in- 
augurated. One of them is in the 
financial department of the colleges, 
in which it is designed to secure an 
mproved and more complete system 
of bookkeeping, and the development 
of an internal cost-accounting system 
in addition to the present method of 
merely accounting for the cash pro- 
ceeds and of trust and other funds. 
In the department of instruction, the 
purpose is to secure improvement In 
the pedagogical training of those 
proposing to teach in colleges, and 
attention to questions of health, com- 
pensation, pensions, and other inter- 
esjs of the teaching forces. In the 
department of student life the asso- 
ciation designs to secure “the better- 
ment of the college community life 
and of the college home life, whether 
fn the fraternity home, the college 
dormitory, or the local boarding 
house; and the restoration so far as 
possible of the individual training of 
the students, mentally, morally, and 
physically.” It is also designed to 
bring about a systematic study and 
wide adoption of better and more ad- 
vanced college administrative meth- 
ods. Efforts also are to be made 
to bring about the more general 
study of civic affairs and economles. 
The organization will publish. a 
magazine to be known as the Ameri- 
ean College, and _ will establish 
branch associations in other cities to 
co-operate in this general purpose of 
educational development. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2°ST% 


New York, N. Y., Fifth Ave. 414 Centu: pate. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
Was mn, 1505 Pena. Ave. Denver, Col., do Gomer 5 slg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
dg- 


Chicago, 203 3 Michigan J Avenue. Spokane, Waa 


Los Angeles, Cal. ., 238 Douglas Bldg 


A Charming 
Fundamental Principles of Chemistry.. $a 
Winning a Living on Four Acres................ 
Love, Faith and Endeavor.. 


English Literature in the Nineteenth Century 


. Ostwald Longue, Green & Co. 


Morton A.C Fifield, London 

Grumbine Sherman, French & Co., Boston 

mus G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, Y. 
Chas. Scribner’ 8 Sens, 


Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Ethical Lessons .....-.ceeesceccecccseceeeces es George A, Flanagan & Co., Chicago $1.25 
Constenction Work for Rural and Elementary 

Stories and for School...... Houghton “ “ “ 
Stories of the Ancient World..................-. ae The Century Co., N.Y. .65 
Stories of the Middle Ages : .65 
In Nature’s School .........-+--0+sesceeeees-seeee Gask T. Y. Crowell & Co., % 1.50 
Letters and Momoriais of Wendell Phillips 

Self-Cultivation in Palmer ss .35 
Moral Principles in Dewey “ .35 
Teaching Children to Study. Earhart “ “ 35 
The Forms of Discourse ..... Cairns Ginn & Co. 15 
The French Revyolution...... Johnston Henry Holt N. 25 
Geology of the City of New York . soos» Gratacap “ bO 
The In famous John Friend......... Garnett “ 50 
Jason: A Romance..... sen Forman Harper Brothers, 50 
What is Physical Life Thomson d,Mead&Co., “ .20 

Clark & Co., ae 20 
.00 
-00 


A Literary History of Rome ...............++++- 
Life of Frederick 


RORBAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
h sexes. For catalogue 


the Principal, & . C. BoypEn, A. M 


E NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronBURG, Mase. 
For catalogues address, 
ouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

or women only. pecial at- 
tention is to the new course House- 
hold Arts. For catal es address HENRY 
Waittemore, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem Massachusetts. 
both sexes. partment for the peda- 
and Geintas of teachers = 
commercial branches. For catal 
J. ASBURY PITMAN, Princip 


Manual Training Stars. 


In its references to the graduates 
of the Manual Training school of 
Washington University who have 
made distinguished places for them- 
selves in the active affairs of life, 
the St. Louis Republic gives a list of 
a few of those who constitute bril- 
liant examples. Among the gradu- 
ates are Edmund Wuerpel, the di- 
rector of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts, class of 1884; William B. 
Ittner, the architect and commis- 
sioner of our public school buildings, 
class of 1883; Robert A. Kissack, of 
1893, now at the head of the manual 
training work in the Yeatman High 
school; Stanley H. Moore, class of 
1893, at the head of the manual 
training work in the McKinley High 
school; Clarence H. Howard, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, class é6f 1885; Ernest C. 
Klipstein, a St. Louis architect, class 
of 1884; Louis EB. La Beaume, an- 
other architect, class of 1890; Green- 
field Sluder, class of 1883, physician 
and instructor in the Medical School; 
William H. Danforth, class of 1887, 
president of the Ralston Purina 
Company; Brennecke and Fay, 
bridge engineers, both graduates of 
the school. Another graduate is a 


member of Congress, another is a 
professor of mathematics in Har- 
vard University, another is vice- 
president of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way. 

@-0-@-0-- 


A CHEERFUL VACATIONIST. 


It is related in Mr. Stewart Ed- 
ward White’s book, “The Moun- 
tains,” that once upon a time, a 
man happened to be staying in a 
hotel room which had originally been 
part of a suite, but which was then 
cut off from the others by only a 
thin door, through which sounds 
earried clearly. 

It was about eleven o’clock when 
the occupants of that next room came 
home. The man heard the door open 
and close. Then the bed shrieked 
aloud as somebody fell heavily upon 
it. There breathed across the silence 
a profoundly deep sigh. 

“Mary,” said a man’s voice, “I’m 
mighty sorry I didn’t join that asso- 
ciation for artificial vacations. They 
undertake to get you just as tired 
and just as mad in two days as you 
could by yourself in two weeks.” 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

A passenger on a New York and 
Chicago limited train, upon looking 
under his berth in the morning, found 
one black shoe and one tan shoe. He 
called the porter’s attention to the 
error. The porter scratched his 


woolly head in bewilderment. 
“Well, an’ don’t dat beat all!” he 


said. “Dat’s de second time dis’ 


mawnin’ dat dat mistake’s hap- 
pened !”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Father had gone to seea sick 
brother, Arthur was calling on a 
chum, Ralph was at the park, and 
Alfred was home with grandma and 
mother, and was bitterly complaining 
thereat. “‘Never mind, honey,” says 
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mother, consolingly, “you and I will 
go to Staten Island to-morrow.” 
Whereupon the four-year-old protests 
indignantly: “But I want to go out 
with the boys! I don’t always want 
to go out or stay home with women, 
women, women!” 


THE INIQUITY OF CONGRESS. 


Speaker Cannon, at the recent 
Gridiron Club dinner in Washington, 
stood up for the Senate. “You’d 
think the way the Senate is blamed 
for everything,” he said, “‘that it had 
supernatural powers. A crowd of 
farmers were knocking the Senate 
one market day last month, when an 
old fellow of only one-horse-power 


brain bustled into their midst. 


“*Well, byes,’ said he, ‘what’s the 
Senate up to now?’ 

“Why, ain’t ye heerd, Zachary?’ 
said a young farmer, winking at the 
Others. ‘The Senate’s went and 
passed a bill addin’ two extra months 
to the winter.’ 

“Zachary struck his forehead 
with his red-mittened fist. 

““Do tell!’ he groaned. ‘Gosh 
durn the luck! An’ here am I clean 
out o’ fodder.’ ’—Pathfinder. 


THE PROPER SPIRIT. 

A Chicago stationer has a new 
office boy who is “different.” The 
lad entered the store early in the 
morning when the stationer was 
opening his mail. The latter glanced 
up, and went on reading without 
speaking. After three minutes the 
boy said:— 

“Excuse me—but I’m in a hurry!” 

“What do you want?” he was 
asked. 

job.” 

“You do? Well,” snorted the man 
of business, ‘‘Why are you in sucha 
hurry?” 

“Got to hurry, ” replied the boy. 

“Left school yesterday to go to 
work, and haven’t struck anything 
yet. I can’t waste time. [f you've 
got nothing for me, say so, and I'll 
look elsewhere. The only place 
where I can stop long enough is 
where they pay me for it.” 

“When can you come?” asked the 
surprised stationer. 

“Don’t have to come,” was the 
reply. “I’m here now, and would 
have been to work before this if 
you'd said so.’’-—Exchange. 

THE LITTLE BOY’S BABY 
PRAYER. 
Dear God, I need You awful bad; 

I don’t know what to do; 

My papa’s cross, my mamma’s sick; 

I hain’t no fren’ but You. 

Them keerless angels went an’ 
brung 

’Stid of the boy I ast, 

A weenchy, teenchy baby girl. 

I don’t see how they dast! 


Say, God, I wish ’t You’d take ‘her 
back. 

She’s jest as good as new; 

Won't no one know she’s secon’-hand, 
But ’ceptin’ me an’ You; 

An’ pick a boy, dear God, Yourself. 
The nicest in Yer fold; 

But please don’t choose him quite so 


young. 
I’d like him five years old. 
—S. M. Talbot, in Lippincott’s. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

While Hermann the Great lived he 
was the master magician of his 
time, and the only person with 
whom he shared his secrets was his 
wife. Hermann was alway devising 
something new, something startling, 
and at the time of his death had 
partly worked out several illusions 
which he fully expected would sur- 
pass anything he had previously pro- 
duced. His widow has been work- 
ing on these ever since, and is now 
ready to show them to the public. 


The first presentation will be made} 
at Keith's theatre during the week | 
The Fadettes will | 


of August 23. 
give their fifth week of popular con- 
certs. Fred Hallen and Maude Ful- 
ler will apear in a new sketch, “The 
Lesson at 11 p. m.” The Kitabanza 
troupe of Japanese acrobats are on 
the bill: also Raymond and Caverly, 
Tom Dempsey, the _ story-teller, 
Hallen and Hayes in a singing and 
dancing act, and others. 


> 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHEER- 


FULNESS. 
It’s the worst kind of folly to worry 
and fret 
When everything seems to go 
wrong, 


If you have the smallpox, or are 
deeply in debt, 
Just carol a bit of a song! 
The doctor may think it won’t help 
you a bit, 
And your creditors may not be gay, 
But look on your life, though it be a 
misfit, 
In a phi-lo-soph-i-cal way. 


If your rent’s overdue, and you 
haven't a cent, 
And your landlord is far from po- 
lite, 
What good does it do to sit down 
and lament? 
Just smile, and perhaps all will 
come right! 
If the butcher says “No,” when you 
ask for a chop, 
And the grocer to credit says 
“Nay.” 
Never mind! Give a jump, and a 
skip, and a hop, 
In a phi-lo-soph-i-cal way! 


In short. the whole secret of living is 
this: 
Just meet the cold world with a 
laugh. 
You may finally starve, but your fic- 
titious bliss 
Will reduce your discomfort by 
half! 
This is nonsense, of course, as every 
one knows, 
But so is the usual lay 
Of the poet who tells us to take all 
our woes 
In a phi-lo-soph-i-cal way. 
—Somerville Journal. 


TO AVOID TEMPTATION. 


One day Nina ran to meet her 
papa, saying: “Papa, I ran away this 
morning and mamma whipped me, 
and you will just have to put the 
latch on the gate higher, so I can’t 
reach it.’—-April Delineator. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

SPECIALISTS DO not realize the importance of being enrolled in a wide-reach- 

ing Teachers’ Agency. There are places and good salaries for 
those who can teach well any of the following subjects : Elocution, Vocal Music, Instrumental 
Music, Drawing, Painting, Crayoning, French, German, Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Type- Writing, Short-Hand, ete. We have bad calls tor every one 
of them singly, and for almost all possible combinations of them, We have teachers who 
underscore them and say something about teaching them, but when we are called upon to 
recommend, of our own knowledge, a teacher in any one of these departments. it is often 
difficult to convince ourselves the candidate is really proficient. There are dabblers in 
every subjezt, but what we want to find and to keep where we can get at th: m is the few 
real teachers, who not only know, but can make others know; who are interested not only 
in the subject-matter but in the minds of their pupils; who do not do all the talking and 
performing themselves, but who make their pupils talk and perform; who have in mind 
not an exhibition at the end of the term, but a solidly grounded love for the work that 
shall be a motive power in their pupils as long as they live. Are such specialists plentiful ? 
We don’t find them so. And yet we know there are such and that, if they would register 
with us, we could do well both by them and by the schools that apply to us. Are you 
such a teacher? Then write to us witheut delay. 


BREW 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS. FILLED, 7,500 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. ana Public Schools are ours to fll 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
c. J. ALBERT, llanager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY ina Families 
an 


EIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depar!tment work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $f@10 $70 per m< nib. Fo further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave.. Atlanta. Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 seyisten se. 


Reeommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespondence invited. 


Manhattan Building 


**3 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
every part ef the country. , 


Teachers’ 
Agenc 
gency 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. $ 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


00000004 


Long distance Telephone. 
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Culler’s 
New General Physics 


By J. A. CULLER 
Professor of Physics, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


This new work covers the subjects of Mechanics and Heat 
and is intended for the use of college students. It isa real 
working instrument in the hands of both teacher and pupil. 


Morris’ 
School History of the United States 


By Prof. CHARLES MORRIS 


Professor Morris is well known as the author of other suc- 


_ cessful School Histories and his newest work was written to 


meet the needs of pupils of the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


Boyer’s 
Modern Methods for Teachers 


By CHARLES C. BOYER, Ph. D. 


Dept. of Pedagogy. Keystone State Normal School, 
Kuiztown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, Nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ reading circles. 


12mo. 345 Pages Cloth, $1.50 


No School Library is Complete Without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 


Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENGY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“« The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I »m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


‘a Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -—_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this pot of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive. prompt 


attention, 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


. She already has shown that she merited your .- 


Catch Questions 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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